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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final haxinons of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Don Quixote versus Machiavelli 


HE destructive centrifugal force of extreme class 
consciousness was never better illustrated than 
in the present civil war in in Spain. This extreme 

class consciousness is compounded of an all-or-nothing 
idealism reminiscent of Don Quixote and a complete 
intolerance of other points of view. While we are 
inclined to be in sympathy with the united front 
people’s government now fighting for its life against 
the fascist rebels, we are constrained to say that the 
government does not embody the principles of 
democracy any more than do the frankly undemo- 
cratic fascists. The present Spanish government is an 
attempt at democracy—an attempt that failed. The 
rebellion or revolution, whichever it may prove to be, 
is the result of that failure. 

In the period following the fall of the monarchy 
there arose a multiplicity of parties in bitter opposition. 
Some of these parties contained bitterly opposing fac- 
tions. An attempt at uniting these parties of the left 
produced the present government. In this government 
the Marxist groups held one hundred seats in the 
Cortes. They refused, however, to participate in the 
Cabinet, which was thus left to the control of the left 
republicans.’ The Marxists themselves were divided 
into three warring factions: first a relatively conserva- 
tive faction favoring cooperation with the government, 
second an extremist faction refusing all cooperation 
and advocating communist revolution, and _ third, 
communists proper. There was also a strong anarcho- 
syndicalist movement dominating the National Con- 
ference of Labor and demanding direct action. The 
syndicalists and the communists, rather than cooperate 
with the people’s government, engaged in the business 
of calling a series of strikes that virtually paralyzed 
the country. From the middle of June to the middle 
of July, 145 strikes were called. Meanwhile fascist 
leagues were active, and the country suffered a long 
series of political murders apparently committed by 
both socialists and fascists. When finally a prominent 
right leader was murdered, the government refused, 
probably out of fear, to allow any debate on the 
murder, and dissolved the Cortes. The conservatives 
thereupon announced withdrawal from all participa- 
tion in the government. Shortly thereafter the devilish 
logic of class hatred moved on to its ultimate con- 
clusion in the present outburst of violence. 


Now it is the old line military officer caste with 
half the army, the churchmen, the monarchists, and 
many of the petty bourgeoisie, against the industrial 
workers, the civil militia, and many of the peasants, 
arrayed in a fratricidal war. Whether the conflict will 
weld the divisive elements of the left into any perma- 
nent sensible union remains to be seen. That it has 
united the right seems clear. Whatever the outcome, 
Spain will still be a long, long way from government 
by the people. A nation long schooled in autocracy 
and oppression must have many years of peace and 
stability to learn the ways of democracy. 

The most important factor in this situation is its 
threat of world-wide strife. Even against their will 
the nations of the world are drawn up on opposing 
sides by their very sympathies—the fascist countries 
hoping for a fascist victory to tip the balance in their 
favor, the democratic countries and Russia hoping 
for the victory of the left. Indications are that Rome 
has given at least one tangible evidence of its sympathy 
with General Franco’s fascist faction. Russian work- 
men agitate and raise funds for their Spanish prole- 
tarian brethren. England and France fear that an 
offer of naval and air bases to Mussolini or Hitler or 
both in Spanish Morocco or the Balearic Islands may 
enlist Italy or Germany on the side of the fascist rebels 
and upset the present Mediterranean balance. At the 
moment, under the prompt leadership of the leftist 
Premier Blum of France, the European nations have 
agreed “in principle’ to remain neutral in the Spanish 
struggle. Meanwhile, however, mutual suspicion is 
obvious. The Italian press (always government in- 
spired) has opened another vitriolic attack on Britain. 
The German government has protested the “‘execu- 
tion” of four Germans by the Spanish government. 
Another ‘“‘war of Spanish succession” is a very real 
possibility. The only hopeful sign in Europe is that 
the people of Europe don’t want a war, and the lords 
and masters seem to have a healthy fear of war in the 
immediate future. These two things may prevent an 
“incident”’ from becoming a conflagration. 

Meanwhile the Don Quixotes of the Spanish left, 
forced to cooperate, fight a war to exterminate the 
Machiavellis and strive to achieve the social revolution 
behind the lines at the same time. These various Don 
Quixotes have each their mutually exclusive codes of 
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righteousness. They have each been tilting at their 
private windmills. Now they are forced to join hands 
to keep from being swept away by the Machiavellian 
hurricane which they have stirred up. The Machia- 
vellis strive to exterminate the Don Quixotes. Some 
of them are hoping to bring back their prince. Others 
hope to set up a new prince who will rule with “‘firm- 
ness” and “‘stabilize the state.” 

In the strife of Don Quixote and Machiavelli the 
only winners will be Death and Old Chaos. 


* * 


NAZI THEORY AND OLYMPIC REALITY 


HE Nazi theories of German racial superiority 

do not square with recent events in Germany. 

The Olympics which recently took place there 

produced some very bad results from the Nazi point 

of view. An American broke four Olympic records, 

and that American is not of Germanic descent. He is 

the Negro Owens. A Japanese college boy not only 

won the grueling Marathon, but also broke the previous 
Olympic record for the event. 

Perhaps there was some good purpose served by 
holding the Olympics in Germany after all. Olympic 
realities may help to correct Nazi theories. 

* * 


ONLY THE GRACE OF GOD 


ILLIAM HAMILTON, our indispensable com- 
W posing-room foreman, sat quietly the other 
morning with his foot on the clutch, his car 
back of the white line, and on the right side of the 
road. Mr. Hamilton was anxious to get to work as 
soon as possible but, like a good citizen, waited for 
the light to change from red to green. Suddenly 
around the corner came a speed demon who, our 
friend alleges, recklessly smashed into his new car, 
spoiling both the efficiency and the appearance of 
that new car. When the cars came to rest Hamilton 
jumped from his seat, his Scotch ire at the bursting 
point. By the time he reached the ground, however, 
the Scotch temper was under control, and he said to 
his youthful assailant, ‘“Young man, it’s only the grace 
of God that keeps me from punching you right on 
top of the nose.” 

And what had ‘‘the grace of God”’ to do with that 
situation? Everything! It was not just a figure of 
speech. It stood and stands for a lively sense of that 
overruling power which judges all men in their weak- 
ness and mistakes. It is that sense 7n man which makes 
him humble and schools him, by self-discipline, to 
self-control. Thus does “the grace of God’ keep a 
man from doing that which he ought not to do even 
when hot anger urges him on. Liberal religionists have 
been prone to undervalue the deed done or the act 
refrained from because of the voice of duty. We have 
talked too much and too glibly about spontaneous 
virtue and being virtuous for the love of virtue. In 
this we have been more romantic than realistic, for- 
getting that there is such a thing as a grace of God in 
the soul of man commanding him, and keeping him 
on the right path in moments when otherwise emo- 
tional tension would run riot with him. 

We salute Mr. Hamiltcn for that measure of ‘the 
grace of God”’ that is in him, and recommend it to our 
fellow liberals. 


CHARACTER AS A BANKING ASSET 


RDINARILY anonymous magazine articles do 

@) not impress us. They have become too general 
of late, and too often serve only as a device to 

direct attention to second-rate copy. The anonymous 
article on ‘Character as a Banking Asset’’ which 
appears in the July issue of The Bankers Magazine, 
however, we regard as the most important bit of 
magazine literature which we have been privileged to 
read in many months of wide and fairly voluminous 
reading. The editorial note introducing the article 
says, ‘The writer of this article occupies a position of 
national importance, but for personal reasons wishes 
to remain anonymous.”’ We can well believe this 
assertion about the writer, for all the simplicity, direct- 
ness, and incisiveness that mark the first-rate mind 
characterize this discussion of our credit structure. 

With telling illustrations from experience this 
business man drives home his point that emphasis on 
collateral rather than on character was and still is a 
major contributing cause of our economic troubles. 
He gives a brilliant thumbnail sketch of the growth 
and workings of our banking operations up to the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve system, pointing 
out that “many a small-town banker, supported by 
the opinion of both the stockholders and directors, 
preferred honor loans to secured loans.” “‘With certain 
inevitable variations (this system) existed in metro- 
politan areas as well.’’ Then came the Federal Reserve 
system, which changed all of this. The bankers, big 
and little, ‘‘were told to their dismay that unsecured 
notes were worthless, and secured paper only worth 
what these higher authorities thought it was worth.” 
The disastrous results of this radical shift were not 
manifest on a large scale until after the abnormal war 
years. Then the insistence on collateral worked 
ruinous hardship on farmers, small business men, and 
bankers by the thousands. 

The writer finds the fundamental trouble in the 
situation to lie in the fact that: 


We think of our commercial structure in terms of 
machinery, and by means of delicate adjustments 
here and there hope to make the contraption work. 
The figure of speech is unfortunate. Our commercial 
structure more closely resembles a human organism. 
Its human element is essential to its well being and 
must be woven into any scheme or law dealing with 
the social and economic welfare of the nation. A century 
and a half ago Europe faced a situation strangely similar 
to ours today. In her newly discovered colonial posses- 
sions Europe had discovered, over 200 years still earlier, 
a vast treasury of wealth comparable to our recent stock 
market. A new philosophy developed. ‘Money is 
wealth,” said new economists, ‘‘and whatever cannot 
be converted into money is not wealth.” And this is 
precisely what our bankers and economists are saying 
today. They have yielded to the irresistible impulse 
to believe that only such things as can be seen, felt, 
weighed, and tasted are of value, and have forgotten that 
intangibles such as honor, honesty, courage, and other 
human spiritual values are also a part of the national 
wealth and worthy of preservation. 


This article, which makes valuable constructive 
suggestions for returning to the practice of extending 
credit on honor, deserves to be reprinted as widely 
as pessible. The Bankers Magazine is to be con 
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gratulated on publishing it. The editors of The Bankers 
Magazine would do the country a valuable service if 
they would reprint “Character as a Banking Asset”’ 
and distribute it wholesale. 


* * 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


HE practice of giving veterans’ preference in civil 
service appointments is a perfect illustration of 
good intentions opening the door to evil prac- 

tices. The practice is in effect in several states. 
Figures show that it results in giving many more 
veterans appointments than go to ordinary civilians. 
On the face of it there is nothing wrong with this. 
But in fact there may many times be much wrong with 
such procedure. Just because a man happens to be a 
partly crippled veteran is no good reason for prefer- 
ring him for a job in public service over a non-veteran 
who may be better fitted for the job or even only 
equally well fitted. Public service is too important to 
have jobs filled that way. 

But someone will object, “The country owes our 
boys the best it can give them, particularly those who 
were injured in battle.” Certainly it does. We 
maintain, however, that that best does not or ought not 
to include the harmful process of putting those boys 
in the ranks of special privilege. Ifa disabled veteran 
cannot win an appointment in open competition, what 
the country owes him is to see to it that he is taken 
care of to the full extent which his injuries require. 
As for the able-bodied veteran, if he can’t stand up 
like a man and enter civil service competition without 
the assurance of special consideration and without 
grumbling, then his vaunted patriotism isn’t worth a 


tinker’s damn. 
* * 


CELLOPHANE PSYCHOLOGY 


E have nothing but the kindliest feelings for the 
cellophane people. Those who developed this 
glittering ethereal product which permits 

transparent wrapping of everything from food to motor 
cars have added to the joy of the world. With cello- 
phane our commodities are protected from dust and 
dirt at the same time that their beauty of color and 
line are enhanced by the sheen of their wrapping. 
Like good Americans, however, we overdo this cello- 
phane business. Not content with one wrapping, some 
concerns put a double cellophane shirt on their 
products. One peels off a slippery, shiny skin from 
a package the contents of which he is in a hurry to 
get at, only to find that a snug undershirt is between 
him and his need. That seems to us a bit of an un- 
necessary annoyance, even if the manufacturer insists 
that the practice insures perfect freshness. We have 
our doubts. The whole funny business is, we believe, 
part of our mercantile cellophane psychology. A 
product is good for wrapping many things. People 
like it. Why not wrap and double wrap everything 
in it? So it is that we buy many articles quite need- 
lessly wrapped in cellophane. Well, not quite need- 
lessly, the cellophane gives a glitter that somehow 
makes the cellophaneless competitor look prosaic and 
uninteresting. We have more than a suspicion that 
many a superior article has been passed by for a glit- 


tering inferior wrapped in cellophane. That which 
glitters is most generally assumed to be superior. 

Can it be that our national mind is afflicted with 
cellophane psychology? The smooth high pressure 
salesman and the smooth unctuous evangelist are 
alike wrapped in glittering cellophane psychology. 
The shining new thoughter and the panacea peddler 
glitter with modernity and are as transparent as cello- 
phane. 
ra This cellophane psychology has limitless uncom- 
fortable possibilities. Best to leave it alone. 

* * 


THOMAS VIEWS WITH ALARM 
AND SO DO WE 


OUNDING the alarm in political campaigns is 
usually pretty much the function of the con- 
servatives. Not so these days, however, for 

Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate for President, 
in attacking the Coughlin-Smith-Townsend-Lemke 
group, said recently: “I am frightened when I hear 
these people making all sorts of promises, for it re- 
minds me of what happened in Europe.” The Rev. 
Gerald L. K. Smith Thomas characterizes as “the 
most dangerous of these would-be fascists who are 
starting up, for he wants his own armed force.” In 
these things we are in complete agreement with the 
moderate left wing Thomas. We believe that the 
Socialist candidate does the country a real service by 
raising his voice in warning against the “American 
Messiahs of the share-the-wealth front.” 

Wealso concur heartily in Thomas’s condemnation 
of the Coughlin betting offer. Most assuredly, “any 
one who has $25,000, or any large part of it, could 
put it to better use than to bet it on an election.” 
Certainly to behold a priest of the Christian Church 
offering huge bets on an election is a sight to make 
churchmen of all denominations blush with shame. 
To behold a Protestant minister and a Catholic priest 
associated in the immoral business of fascistic rabble- 
rousing is enough to frighten churchmen as well as 


Socialist candidates. 
ae 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The death of Lincoln Steffens, August 9, makes 
a vacancy in the field of journalism. Mr. Steffens was 
a virile, colorful writer, but, more than that, he was a 
supporter of reform movements who had the courage 
to brave the wrath of reformers when occasion re- 
quired criticizing reformers. 


Damage in a few hours that may never be re- 
paired, now able to earry in our planes a weight of 
5,000 or 10,000 pounds of bombs—Lindbergh’s great 
address to the Germans is worth pondering. 


“Tf the dead of the World War could return,” said 
Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, in 
an address to the Canadians on their way home from 
Vimy Ridge, “war would be speedily ended.” 


Religious education simply means all around 
education. Divorced from the exactness of mathe- 
matics and the patience of biology, it is puny. With 
its allies it is mighty. 
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The 100 Percent American’ 


Lyman Achenbach 


Ry) HE 100 percent American defies complete 
(ES definition or deseription. For any one person 
S| to attempt it would be for him to include in 
s@]| his definition all that he holds finest and 
most sacred in American history, tradition and life, 
but he would still be limited in his definition by the 
limitations of his knowledge, his desires, and his par- 
ticular prejudices or bias. 

To have the definition complete, we should need 
the contribution of every race, nationality and religious 
sect which has been allowed to perfect the flower of its 
idealism in the atmosphere of a free America; of every- 
one who sincerely loves America and is proud to call it 
his national home. 

The 100 percent American is therefore not a 
person in fact, but a creature of our imaginations, 
whose personality is broader and deeper, wiser, more 
cosmopolitan, than anyone of us can possibly appre- 
ciate. We recognize our own virtues and ideals as 
embodied in him; but we don’t recognize the virtues 
and ideals of the person whom we fail to understand 
or with whom we fail to sympathize; yet they may be 
there just as certainly as are our own. _ 

The 100 percent American is the perfect citizen 
of his community, of his state, of his nation, and of the 
world. 

For anyone to claim the distinction should immedi- 
ately place him under our distrust, for the 100 percent 
American is surely humble and modest, and would 
never consider himself superior in virtue. There is 
always the suggestion in the claim of an assumption 
of the complete rightness and righteousness of one’s 
own ideas and ideals, and an intolerance or contempt 
for anyone who might differ. The claim is frequently 
made by the fascist, the professional patriot, and others 
of similar temper who seek by force and coercion to 
impose their ideals and rules and regulations on every- 
body around them. To be sure they take themselves 
too seriously, but there is the probability that most 
Americans who cherish their heritage of freedom do 
not take the danger from this type of citizen seriously 
enough, 

Since it is obviously impossible fully to enumerate 
all the qualities which go to make up the 100 percent 
American, let us content ourselves with partly defining 
him by example, both positive and negative example. 
We will say that this man with his particular attitude 
exhibits something of the true spirit of Americanism, 
while that man with his particular attitude does not. 
In either case, as we have already been warned, we will 
be governed by our own particular bias. 

We have already inferred that the person who 
goes about professing his patriotism, and the person 
who would seek to impose his ideas on others by force 
or coercion, are negative examples—examples of what 
a true American is not. 

Also, those who base their principal claim to pure 
Americanism on the fact that they are descended from 


*Sermon preached in the Independent Christian Church, 
Universalist, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, Sunday, July 5, 1936. 


the Colonial forefathers, or on the fact that they are 
native-born, white, Protestant, Christian gentiles, are 
negative examples—examples of what a true American 
is not. 

We read in the third chapter of Matthew’s gospel 
a reference to those Jews who assumed a special right 
to salvation through John’s baptism because they were 
direct descendants of Abraham, the father of their 
country. Among them were the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, professional patriots, intensely proud of being 
able to trace their lineage back to the founders. These 
were the objects of John’s scorn: “Begin not to say 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our father; for 
I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise ° 
up children unto Abraham.” 

John’s religion had not yet acquired that uni- 
versality which characterized the religion of Jesus, and 
of Paul after his conversion, for either of these two 
could have said: ‘‘God is able of the Samaritans or the 
Syrians or Greeks or Romans to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” 

John’s religion and loyalty were entirely for the 
Jews. He recognized, however, that the spirit was 
primarily essential, and that no mere claim to direct 
blood lineage from one of God’s elect could qualify a 
person for becoming one of the elect. 

For Jesus and Paul; the true inheritors of the tra- 
ditions centered in Abraham and the other patriarchs 
were those who exemplified the spirit of those patri- 
archs, their spirit of devotion to a God of righteousness 
and all that He required of them here on earth; and 
they could be either Jews or Gentiles. 

The spirit supersedes all forms and professions, 
and we hear John’s charge to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees: “Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of your 
repentance.” Spiritual fruits evident in your concern 
that justice and righteousness shall prevail; your con- 
cern evident in your simple acts of sharing with those 
less fortunate than yourselves. 

Are we not justified, in our consideration of our 
subject, in paraphrasing John’s admonition thus? “Say 
not within yourselves, we have the Adamses, or the 
Winthrops, or the Cabots, or the Sargents, to our 
fathers, for we say unto you that God as He is repre- 
sented in the true spirit of Americanism can raise up 
of these Portuguese and Italians and Finns and Swedes 
and Jews and Germans and Russians, children worthy 
of the full national heritage of the Adamses or any 
other of the founders. Bring forth, therefore, fruits of 
the spirit of these founders, fruits of progressive ac- 
complishment in furthering the spiritual, cultural and 
torr aspects of our national life as they furthered 
them.” 

True Americanism is not an accident of birth; it is 
a spiritual and cultural attainment; and all that any 
of us are justified in claiming for ourselves is a passing 
eo which will allow us at least to be tolerated 

ere. 

Rather than boast of our heritage, we should be 
humbled by the thought of the splendid traditions of 
labor and sacrifice and religious devotion which have 
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been handed us by our forebears and which we are 
called upon to maintain. 

Let us be warned that such maintenance is never 
realized simply by an effort to preserve all the forms 
in which their spirit originally expressed itself, and 
exhausting all our own energies and interests in that 
effort. 

We are grateful to the various patriotic organiza- 
tions for their parts in preserving the records of the 
forms in which our ancestors expressed their spirit; but 
what we expect more from them is that they lead in 

:and encourage the expression of the liberty-loving 
spirit of their ancestors in the forms which are appro- 
priate to the present era. 

What is it, after all, that we admire most in our 
American forefathers, which might move us to honor 
some of them with the title, ‘100 percent American?” 

Do their opinions in regard to science, theology, 
standards of dress and conduct, commend them so 
highly to us? Must we assume that every one of their 
ideas of government and regulation of the mutual 
interests of the people were infallible, and that it is 
dangerous to employ any others? 

We look back indulgently and with loving for- 
giveness on their many mistakes, on their ignorance, 
on their superstitions, on their fanatical religious intol- 
erance towards revealed facts of science. We forgive 
them for their bigotry and intolerance with regard to 
the forms of religious expression. We forgive them for 
their prudishness and intolerance of certain modes of 
dress and conduct which have no moral significance 
whatever but are merely matters of taste. We 
forgive them, but we do not admire them for these 
things. 

May they forgive us, however, for our comparative 
failure, in spite of our superior enlightenment and of 
our greatly increased material blessings, to sustain 
those virtues which made them truly great: their dis- 


position to sacrifice for the good of others, their ° 


assumption of personal responsibility for matters of 
public benefit, their spirit of daring and adventure, 
their disposition to seek for ever better ways of doing 
things, their enthusiastic responses to the high ideals 
of their professed religious faiths. 

The 100 percent American is in love with 100 per- 
cent of America and her people, no matter what their 
race, class, creed or color. He manifests a concern for 
the welfare of the people in every section of the nation, 
and that spirit is inevitably reflected in his active 
sympathies for people throughout the world. He seeks 
the greatest good for the greatest number, and is 
willing if necessary to yield his own material advantage 
in helping others out of conditions of misery. He 
abhors every influence or circumstance which retards 
and destroys the attempted achievement of the more 
abundant life for all people, and among these he 
regards war as the most vicious. He is humble in spirit, 
quick to confess his own failures fully to live up to his 
American ideals, fond of lauding those virtues which 
are displayed by others of whatever religious or po- 
litical faith, saddened rather than embittered by the 
failures of fallible men in situations involving tre- 
mendous responsibility, sincerely and humbly grateful 
for every single circumstance which contributes to his 
own freedom and capacity for enjoying life. He realizes 


that eternal vigilance is the price of his freedom, and 
he seeks to be as fully informed as is possible, on every 
religious, political and economic development in every 
part of the nation and of the world, for he realizes that 
all affect his freedom in greater or less degree; and he 
is especially vigdant with regard to the preconceived 
notions and prejudices which are constantly threaten- 
ing to take form in his own mind. He has a hearty 
respect for proved facts, and scorns to yield to hatred 
and prejudice. 

Whether or not he designates himself as such, he 
is a Universalist in all his attitudes and actions, be- 
lieving in the Universal Fatherhood of God and His 
concern for the political, economic, social, cultural and 
religious circumstances of all His children everywhere; 
and he sees in America a golden opportunity for helping 
make the Universalist principles of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man opera- 
tive. 

The following poem is by Elias Lieberman, a 
Russian-born American: 


I am an American. 

My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 
My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 

One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in Boston harbor; 
Another stood his ground with Warren; 

Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 
My forefathers were America in the making: 

They spoke in her council halls; 

They died on her battlefields; 

They commanded her ships; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled, 

Staunch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star 

In the nation’s flag. 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 

The sweep of her seas, 

The plenty of her plains, 

The man-hives in her billion-wired cities: 

Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of patriotism. 
I am proud of my past. 

I am an American. 


I am an American. 

My father was an atom of dust, 

My mother, a straw in the wind, 

To His Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the knout; 

Another was killed defending his home during the massacres. 

The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 

To the palace of the Great White Czar. 

But then the dream came— 

The dream of America: 

In the light of the Liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man, 

And the straw in the wind became a woman, 

For the first time. 

“See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that floated 
near, ; 

“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 

It is the emblem of the promised land. 

It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 

Live for it—die for it!”’ 

Under the open sky of the new country I swore to do so; 

And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. 

I am proud of my future. 

I am an American. 
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Some of the Nature Writers’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


PPE subject that I am discussing this morning, 
mY Bes) “Some of the Nature Writers,” is so large a 
subject that I can only skirt the edges of it. 
4\ 1 do not know all of the nature writers. I do 
not know all about any of them. But some of them 
have brought me profit and delight which I want to 
share with you. 

Some of these writers give us textbooks and some 
give us books of comment and interpretation. Some 
are writers whom we study for knowledge in special 
fields. We have many books on birds, ferns, rocks, 
trees, Insects, mammals. Some are by writers whom 
we study to broaden our horizon. And some are by 
writers whom we study and use to help church school 
pupils grow religiously. 

There is a series of books published by Putnams 
called the “Nature Field Books.” One is a “Field 
Book of North American Mammals,” and it tells you 
about all the four-legged animals on the continent. 
Then there are field books on “Marine Fishes,” on 
“Insects,” on “The Stars,” on ‘““Western Wild Flowers’’ 
and “Western Birds,’ “Eastern Wild Flowers” and 
“Eastern Birds,” “Birds of the Ocean,” ‘Trees,’ 
“Shrubs,” “Ferns,” ete. 

These books are for people who have made up 
their minds that they want to know about some 
subject and are willing to work at it. 

Let me illustrate how interesting these textbooks 
may be. All of you know the lady-bug. Most of you 
can say the rhyme: 


Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn. 


I have here “‘A Field Book of Insects,” by Frank E. 
Lutz. He gives this rhyme, using the name “‘lady-bird”’ 
instead of “lady-bug,’’ and he makes the last line, 
“Your children do roam,” and then adds: 


Except little Nan, who sits in a pan 
Weaving gold laces 
As fast as she can. 


He explains that the rhyme started in England, where 
they burn the hop vines after harvest. The lady-bug 
in the grub or larva stage lives on plant lice or aphids, 
and cannot run away from a fire. Little Nan is a 
yellow larva. And “‘lady-bird,” or “lady beetle,” dates 
from the Middle Ages, when these insects were dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and were called ‘The Beetles 
of Our Lady.”’ We learn in this book that the lady- 
bugs which are red or yellow with black spots feed on 
plant lice, and that those which are wholly black 
or black with red or yellow spots, feed on scale insects, 
and that the larvae are even more greedy feeders than 
the adults. 

Of course you realize that it is important for the 
farmer, the gardener, the fruit grower, to get rid of 
plant lice, for if they are allowed to multiply they 


“A lecture, a part of which was delivered at the Mid-West 
Institute, Turkey Run, State Park, Marshall, Indiana, on J uly 16, 
19386. 


seriously damage a crop. Let me read you two inter- 
esting sentences from this book: “Some species (of 
lady-birds) have the curious habit of congregating, 
as adults, in great masses on mountain tops to spend 
the winter. Horticulturists of California collect these 
masses by the ton, put them in cold storage until 
wanted, and distribute them among the farmers at 

the proper season for controlling aphids.” ; 

While the Lutz book is valuable for reference, 
I do not know enough to make great use of it myself. 
The field of insects is vast. There are 13,000 species 
of birds and over 400,000 species of insects. There are 
more species of insects than there are of animals, 
snakes, worms, birds, fishes and everything else in the 
animal kingdom. The most that we can do is to learn 
the main divisions. The Madame is very fond of her 
“Butterfly and Moth Book,’ by Ellen Robertson 
Miller (Scribners). I have found “‘Nature’s Craftsmen: 
Popular Studies of Ants and Other Insects,” by H. C. 
McCook (Harpers) fascinating. 

A friend, Vernon L. Kellogg, has written “Insect 
Stories” (Holt), an admirable book to use in opening 
the eyes of children, and another friend, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, has written the story of his life in a book 
called ‘‘Fighting the Insects, or the Story of an Ento- 
mologist’”’ (Macmillan). Dr. Howard for many years 
was head of the bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture which has charge of combating insects which 
ruin the crops. It is interesting to realize that much 
of the work consists in finding a good insect to make 
war on the harmful. 


“More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take note of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him.” 


Bird students recognize that Frank Chapman’s 
books on birds are so important that one jokingly 
referred to his “Birds of Eastern North America’”’ as 
the bird lovers’ Bible. 

Beside the textbooks, there are books of essays, 
comment, poetry, which help us understand the world 
in which we live. Books of anything ought never to 
take the place of first-hand observation, but they have 
a great part to play in education. The books that I 
now speak of appeal to our emotions as well as our 
intellects. 

One of the men to whom thousands in the United 
States owe a debt is John Burroughs, He was born 
on a farm at Roxbury, New York, in 1837, and died 
some ten years ago. I have perhaps twenty of his 
books, but like best his ‘‘Wake Robin,” his ‘Locusts 
and Wild Honey,’ his “Birds and Poets,” his ‘‘Pe- 
pacton,” and his ‘Winter Sunshine.”’ An extract from 
one of his letters to a class in rhetoric explains his 
power: “‘All writers come sooner or later to see that 
the great thing is to be simple and direct.’’ Another 
sentence was, “What you really have in your heart, 
what you are in earnest about, how easy it is to say 
that.” He amplified this thought in these words: 
“Miss Lawrence (your teacher) says you admire my 
essay on the strawberry. Ah! but I loved the straw- 
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berry—I loved the fields where it grew, I loved the 
birds that sang there and the flowers that bloomed 
there, and I loved my mother who sent me forth to 
gather the berries; I loved all the rural sights and 
sounds. I felt near them, so that when, in after years, 
I came to write my essay, I had only to obey the old 
adage which sums up all the advice which can be 
given in these matters, ‘Look in thy heart and write.’ ”’ 

If you learn to read and enjoy John Burroughs 
you will be on the highway to learning to read and 
enjoy life. 

There is a writer to whom I am especially devoted, 
who was born of American parents in South America, 
who lived the last part of his life in England, and who 
became a naturalized Englishman. His name is 
William Henry Hudson. Some of his books deal with 
life in South America and some with life in England. 
Hudson, unlike Burroughs, had a sad life. He was 
already sixty-three when he wrote a fanciful story 
called “Green Mansions,’ which made him famous. 
It is about a girl who lived in the vast forests of South 
America who knew nature and the wild creatures so 
well that she seemed half bird herself. I like ‘Birds 
and Man” (Knopf) and “Far Away and Long Ago” 
(Dutton) the best of all Hudson’s works. How he 
detested stuffed birds! He recognized that they have 
their place in museums, but he wrote strongly against 
the average citizen killing a bird just to kill, or killing 
to stuff. ‘‘A man walking by the water side sees by 
chance a kingfisher fly past, its color, a wonderful 
blue, far surpassing in beauty and brillianey any blue 
he has ever seen in sky or water, or in flower or stone, 
or any other thing. No sooner has he seen than he 
wishes to become the possessor of that rare loveliness, 
that shining object which, he fondly imagines, will be 
a continual delight to him and to all in his house. . . . 
Forthwith he gets his gun and shoots it and has it 
stuffed and put in a glass case. But it is no longer the 
same thing: the image of the living sunlit bird flashing 
past him is in his mind, and creates a kind of illusion 
when he looks at his feathered mummy, but the luster 
is not visible to others. It is because of the common- 
ness of this delusion that stuffed kingfishers, and other 
brilliant species, are to be seen in the parlors of tens 
of thousands of cottages all over the land.”’ He adds 
that the delusion is not confined to cottagers but is in 
most minds. “The spirit of life which is within the 
atmosphere and miracle-working sunlight” are what 
create the luster and the beauty. He makes us realize 
that it is not by grasping the core or case or substance 
that we really come to possess a bird or flower or any 
wild creature, but by seeing it out in the open, living 
its free life. We know that he is right when we com- 
pare a dead fox with one that bounds across the road 
in front of us, a dead deer strapped on the running 
board of a car with one leaping a fence, a dead bird 
held curiously for a moment and thrown away with 
a bird singing in the tree top. Probably most of you 
in this class will have to learn to like Hudson, but 
when you do learn to like him, he is a great comrade 
for a lonely hour. 

Of other books of description and comment | can 
give only the titles and authors: “The Charm of Birds,” 
by Viscount Grey of Falloden (Stokes), “The Book 
of Bird Life,’ by Professor Arthur A. Allen of Cornell 


(Van Nostrand), “A Florida Sketch Book,” and “Field 
Days in California,”’ by Bradford Torrey (Houghton). 

We have also many biographies of men who gave 
their lives to the study of nature—Audubon, Huxley, 
Darwin, Thoreau, Linnaeus, Agassiz, and a host of 
others. As one who is connected with a publishing 
house, I watch trends in the book market, and I have 
been struck by the number of nature books coming 
from the presses every year and by the steady demand 
for old nature classics like ““The Natural History of 
Selborne,” by Gilbert White. 

There are interesting periodicals in this field also— 
The Nature Magazine, Bird Lore, The Auk, The Condor, 
and a score of others. . 

Should we who work in the field of religious edu- 
cation leave all this material to the day schools and 
to nature clubs and make no effort to adapt it to our 
purposes’? As I see it, we church school teachers want 
above all else to make strong, resourceful, happy men 
and women out of the boys and girls in our classes. 

I believe that one way to do it is to make them 
interested in the world that we live in, able to see it and 
able to understand it. 

It is our task to show them that this world, with 
all of its plagues and droughts, its dust storms and 
floods, is a good world. It is our task also to help them 
discover some of the marvels and beauties of the world 
and to understand that God has many tasks for us to 
undertake. 

There is no line between education and religious 
education. All education in a broad sense is religious 
education. All the nature study materials of the best 
day schools should be freely used in our church schools. 

The series of six books to which I referred in a 
previous lecture, ‘“Elementary Science by Grades,” is 
intended to put a love of the out-of-doors into children 
and to teach them to observe. The books cover a wide 
range of subjects. For example, in Book Five, among 
the chapters are the following: “The Garden in 
Autumn,” “Our Friends the Toads and Frogs,” “‘The 
Harthworm Gardener,” ‘‘Seed-Eating Birds,” ‘The 
Bat, a Friend of the Garden,” “How Rocks Were 
Made,” “Bird Friends of the Garden,” ‘Our Forest 
Trees,” “Our Neighborhood Shade Trees.’’ 

These books impress upon us the fact that with: 
young children we ought not to specialize too much. 
If we are specialists in birds or in trees or in gardens 
or in wild flowers, the tendency will be for us to make 
our specialty the basis of all of our nature lessons. 

One good reason why we should avoid specializing 
is that we limit too much our material. Our lessons 
must be given in the winter as well as in the summer, 
in doors as well as out of doors, and we can get collec- 
tions of all kinds to carry to the classroom to stimulate 
interest if we know how to use them. 

Professor MacLean, whose great work, ‘““‘The New 
Era in Religious Education,” is a guide for teachers, 
writes: “Exhibits of plant life will not take up much 
room, pictures and drawings can be secured easily, and 
perhaps some of them made by the children them- 
selves to help in identifying and classifying. Birds’ 
nests can be collected in the fall before the snow with- 
out detriment to any creature. Stuffed birds and ani- 
mals are not necessary and do not serve the school’s 
purpose half as well as will small seasonal exhibits of 
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living things such as fish, frogs’ eggs, cocoons, ants, 
ete., which can be released later. The teacher should 
first make sure that the knowledge of how these crea- 
tures are cared for is available before undertaking work 
of this sort. In one church school class observed, the 
children had just returned from the fields, with a col- 
lection of frogs and grasshoppers in glass jars. They 
were examined in class and some sentiment about 
them exchanged. Then the children were allowed to 
take the jars home with them. These creatures went 
to certain death, and many of the finest values to be 
derived from nature study went along with them.” 

More important than any failure to have enough 
material is the fact that our children are entitled 
to the richest, broadest educational experience con- 
ceivable. 

It is enriching to have an expert knowledge of 
birds or wild flowers, but just a little insight into 
forest trees, into the rocks that make up the crust 
of the earth, into creatures like snakes, toads, frogs, 
into the almost infinite number of insects, into the 
stars, into the many kinds of grasses, into water and 
its inhabitants, and even into moles and groundhogs, 
will be a source of profit and of joy. 

There are some books which are especially valua- 
ble for church schools, and they may be obtained from 
the library of the General Sunday School Association, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. I had rather you would look 
them over than to try to tell you about them. If the 
books are not in the library, or if there are not copies 
to supply the demand from this class, The Christian 
Leader will take on itself the responsibility of seeing 
that there are books enough. 

Here is ‘“God’s Wonder World,” by Cora Stan- 
wood Cobb, written especially for nine-year-olds. 
There are forty lessons, treating of everything from 
toads and spiders to sunlight and stars. Here also are 


forty leaflets for the children to use in connection with 
this book. 

Here is the book that Professor MacLean refers 
to so often, “Our Wonderful World,” by Emery Lewis 
Howe, written for fifth grade pupils, and here is a 
teachers’ manual by Jean Hutton to go with it. The 
Abingdon Press, owned by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, produced these two fascinating books. 

A book on a different plan is ‘Seeking the Beau- 
tiful in God’s World,” written by Amy Clowes, and 
brought out by Richard R. Smith, New York. It is 
for the third grade. Besides the typical lessons, which 
are admirable, there are thirty complete stories, four- 
teen poems, two songs with music, and ‘Directions for 
Games.” , 

The General Sunday School Association in Boston 
has much other material to suggest. 

Here is a beautiful colored wall picture, ‘“The 
Children’s Garden,” so large that all of you can see it. 
Here is another, ‘‘A Wood in Autumn,” an extraor- 
dinary piece of work. They are put out with Child 
Education, an English magazine. This copy of a paint- 
ing made at Nazareth in the brief period of the spring 
flowers, is also published in England. It is called ‘““The 
Hilltop at Nazareth.” 

Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss Harriet G. 
Yates can advise you about books and materials better 
than I can. Write to them. My purpose in this lecture 
is simply to give a few hints about nature books and 
nature study which I trust will make life more inter- 
esting for you. 

If you get really started in nature study, it will 
take something powerful to stop you. In comparison 
with your nature books and with your tramps in God’s 
out-of-doors, much that men prize highly will seem 
tawdry and trivial. Nature study is one of the pearls 
of great price. 


Liberty and Social Control’ 


Some Considerations for Political Thinking Today 
Willard C. Selleck 


Come now and let us reason together.—Isaiah. 


now. We are entering upon a political cam- 
paign which may fill the country with acri- 

2 mony. Prejudice and passion are likely to be 
much in evidence. It will be another test of democracy, 
proving whether intelligence and sanity and honesty 
ean really rule in the minds and hearts of the American 
people generally. Public discussion of public interests 
is indispensable, but it should be carried on as far as 
possible in a spirit of open-mindedness, fair-minded- 
ness and sincerity if truth and justice are ultimately 
to prevail. 

Having been a life-long and thorough independent 
in politics, and remembering all the presidential cam- 
paigns since 1880, I am perhaps qualified to reeommend 
this spirit and to urge the thought that our country is 
in no more danger now than it has been again and 
again in our national history. No more bitter things 


*Sermon preached at Riverside, California, July 5, 1936. 


are being said, or can be said, about President Roose- 
velt than were said about Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington; no more partisan rancor is being stirred, 
or can be stirred, than obtained in the days of Roscoe 
Conkling and James G. Blaine and Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. The fact is that conscientious 
differences of opinion exist among us and should exist, 
and we should recognize the principle that the free, 
fearless and searching criticism of conflicting theories, 
of men and measures, is absolutely essential to the 
success of popular government. The advocacy of 
ideas, even if erroneous, is never so great a menace 
as the forcible repression of such advocacy. Someone 
has said that the best way to counteract a falsehood 
is to turn it loose and then turn the truth loose after it. 
Freedom of thought, freedom of discussion, freedom 
of press and pulpit and assemblage, is the very life- 
blood of a democracy. Not ballots but bullets are its _ 
worst enemy. | 

Liberty is one of the great and permanent interests 
of mankind. But it presents new forms with new times. 
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A hundred and sixty years ago on this continent liberty 
meant independence from England. Seventy-five years 
ago it meant the emancipation of Negro slaves. 
Twenty years ago it meant saving France from de- 
struction by Germany. Today it means delivering 
millions of our decent people from economic depend- 
ence and degradation, while delivering legitimate busi- 
ness and all other legitimate activities from undue 
restraint. Thus liberty is many-sided. It is primarily 
spiritual, pertaining to the human mind and its func- 
tions, but it leads directly into social relationships and 
material developments. Liberty is really a law of life; 
and law is a method by which force acts, as one of my 
teachers once wrote. The forces resident in human 
nature, in the minds and hearts and bodies of men, 
need freedom for action, and crave it as the lungs crave 
air and the soul craves truth. To deny this imperative 
requirement is to prevent growth, expansion, achieve- 
ment. Therefore all unnecessary restraint, repression, 
obstruction, becomes a hindrance to progress and may 
easily pass into tyranny. Our world today, on the 
whole, is suffering not from too much liberty but from 
too little, and from the abuse of what it has. 

Learning to use liberty aright, learning its due 
scope and bounds, is a very large part of learning how 
to live, individually and socially. We are just now in 
the midst of another vast stage of experience in trying 
to learn this great lesson more thoroughly and more 
realistically. Such, as I see it, is the spiritual secret of 
all the stress and strain, the confusion and conflict, 
the aspiration and anguish, of these troubled times. 
The Lord of the universe is seeking to teach us of His 
ways in order that we may walk in His paths. 

We have come to a new age, new conditions, new 
problems. ‘This fact is often recognized but seldom 
fully appreciated. Let us note a few phases of it. 

1. A wide-open world lies around us, and universal 
intercourse is of daily occurrence. It is increasingly 
an interdependent world, so that important develop- 
ments in one country may profoundly affect all other 
countries. This will be more and more the case in the 
future. Hence no nation or region can any longer live 
entirely to itself. The further progress of mankind 
requires that intercommunication, travel, trade, the 
commingling of peoples and the interchange of thought, 
should grow rather than diminish. Liberty here is the 
law of life and true prosperity. 

2. In our own country the changes since 1776 
have been amazing. Then a string of colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard, with a population of a few 
millions, only slightly agreed and united, comprised 
the beginnings of “‘a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.”” Now one hundred and twenty million 
people cover a vast domain, undreamed of by our 
forefathers, reaching clear to the Pacific; and these 
people, with all their diversities, are probably more 
thoroughly unified than any other great nation known 
to history. 

3. The founders of the republic contemplated 
mainly a nation of small farmers and property owners, 
and framed a form of government chiefly suited to 
such. They did not and could not foresee the pro- 
digious industrial, mercantile and commercial develop- 
ment which has taken place, nor imagine the marvelous 


discoveries of science, the achievements of invention 
and the progress of education. Hence they could only 
provide for such altered conditions as might rise by 
making it always possible to amend the written con- 
stitution which they adopted. 

4. The factors just mentioned, together with our 
natural resources, have built our great cities and the 
whole complex fabric of our civilization, and have 
brought hither many millions of people from other 
countries, who with their descendants form now the 
bulk of our population. They have found opportunity 
here which hardly existed elsewhere; and so long as 
they could acquire land or procure employment or be 
otherwise gainfully occupied, all was very well. But 
when there is no longer any frontier of vacant lands, 
and business suddenly stops, and such people are 
utterly without resources, of course dire calamity 
befalls, distress and destitution overtake multitudes, 
and something must be done to meet the situation. 

5. This great, hazardous fact that so many 
millions of our people are always in a precarious 
position, never sure in time of prosperity how long 
it will last, without property of any sort, without. 
income, without a secure foothold anywhere, is the 
main source of the social problem of our age. Such a 
condition of economic dependence and peril is quite 
as abject as other forms of slavery. What wonder that 
there is a rising demand for some kind of security 
against it? The wish or purpose to deliver people from 
these frightful uncertainties and the debasement which 
they entail is the dominant motive of present-day 
social work and the animus of present-day economic 
and political reform. 

6. Moreover, this enormous fact of human jeop- 
ardy in the matter of livelihood is aggravated in our 
time by the power of wealth, the rise of corporations 
(which are combinations of wealth), the skill of astute 
lawyers in advising them, and the spirit of greed which 
so often leads men to seek gain at the expense of 
others. Out of all this come deception, fraud, crooked- 
ness, corruption and exploitation, together with the 
resulting concentration of wealth in a few hands and 
the propertylessness of the vast masses. How to 
counteract these gross inequalities and injustices, and 
make economic independence possible to all, is the 
most acute question of the present era. 

Such briefly are the underlying and surrounding 
conditions of our political situation today. 

Now at this point government in some form steps 
into the picture. For it has become increasingly clear 
that things cannot be left alone, because abuses do not 
rectify themselves, nor can private charity alone solve 
the problem. There must be some kind of social con- 
trol. And the task of social control must be twofold: 
on the one hand it must uplift the weak, on the other 
hand it must restrain the strong; and yet it must do 
both without injury and injustice to either class. 

Here arise different conceptions and theories as 
to the proper function of government. Some people 
think that that government is best which governs 
least, while others take exactly the opposite position. 
Some hold that in a democracy the government should 
not attempt to do anything which it is not specifically 
empowered to do, or which the people can do for them- 
selves; while others hold, as did Theodore Roosevelt, 
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that the government may rightly do anything which 
it is not expressly forbidden to do. Thomas Jefferson 
and his followers would have had a very simple and 
flexible government, allowing the people the largest 
possible liberty compatible with order and justice to 
do as they pleased; while Alexander Hamilton would 
have had a compact and strong government with 
centralized control, regulation and direction, and with 
power lodged mainly in the hands of a few. Our whole 
political history has witnessed the constant interaction 
of these two principles, and they are contesting each 
other today for supremacy. 

Out of our long experience we have learned, or are 
learning, that both of these principles are valid, like 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces of the universe, 
and that whatever progress we achieve must be the 
resultant of their mutual operation. Hence our essen- 
tial problem is to hold them in due balance or counter- 
poise, everywhere—in the home, in the school, in the 
church, in the business world, in national affairs, and 
even in international relationships. 

Now let us try to see what this means. 

1. There must be liberty. This is primary. It is 
our fundamental American postulate. Human beings 
must be free, as free as possible under the circum- 
stances, in mind, body and estate, in order to act 
voluntarily, in order to achieve, in order to become 
what they should. Liberty therefore is a natural right, 
if there is any such thing as a natural right. It can be 
alienated only when its possessor by wrong-doing has 
forfeited it, and can be limited only when the rights 
and just needs of others conflict with it. This is our 
basic American philosophy, and it accords with the 
very essence of the Christian religion. 

2. But also there must be social control. For men 
do not always use liberty aright; often they so misuse 
it as to injure their fellowmen. The danger that they 
will thus misuse it is very great—among growing 
children, among ignorant and diseased people, among 
those with vicious and criminal tendencies, among 
persons having much power over others. Hence some- 
body somewhere, or society in its organized capacity, 
must exercise due restraint, must circumscribe and 
regulate and direct, or else disorder, chaos and destruc- 
tion will ensue. This is the necessary nature of govern- 
ment—it must govern, not dictate but regulate, and 
thereby educate. 

3. As civilization becomes more and more com- 
plex, this interaction of liberty and social control be- 
comes more and more varied and intense. Our civili- 
zation 1s now highly complex, and its science and 
machinery are rendering it increasingly volatile and 
perilous. The automobile is a fair symbol of it. You 
must have a reasonable degree of liberty in driving 
your automobile, but your driving must be socially 
controlled and regulated. Apply this truth to a 
thousand things in a thousand ways, and you will have 
a picture of these times—so very different from those 
of 1776. 

Now the existing political situation shows these 
two great principles of liberty and social control inter- 
acting on an enormous scale, and each contending for 
the mastery. On one side stand President Roosevelt 
and his associates wanting to use the power of the 
Federal Government, sincerely believing that it should 


be used, to curb those whom Theodore Roosevelt 
called ‘‘malefactors of great wealth,” in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the masses of the common people, 
relieve the distressed, uplift the poor, prevent the 
exploitation of labor, make available to all more of 
the good things of life, and rescue and preserve for 
posterity some of the valuable natural resources now 
too largely held by financial magnates organized as 
mighty corporations. On the other side stand Herbert 
Hoover and those who think with him, demanding 
that the Federal Government take its heavy hand off 
business, stop interfering with it, cease engaging in 
business enterprises, reduce expenses by abolishing the 
vast bureaucracy which has been built up, and leave 
the people of the country free to work out their own 
salvation and achieve prosperity for themselves. Both 
of these groups are calling for more liberty—the one 
asking more liberty for the weak, the other asking it 
for the strong. And both are largely right, and there 
is danger in both directions. 

It is quite clear that there are some things which 
only the Federal Government could have done or can 
now do. It seems certain that only the Federal Goy- 
ernment could have controlled the banking situation 
which existed in March, 1933; or later could have 
extablished the C. C. C. camps, taking tens of thou- 
sands of boys and youths off the highways and putting 
them to useful service; or adequately met the gigantic 
relief problem of the country; or could now handle the 
enormous problem of another drought relief, or that 
of soil erosion, or that of flood control in the Mississippi 
Valley and elsewhere arising from excessive defores- 
tation throughout the country. Probably, too, the 
Federal Government alone can most effectually help 
to work out the widespread and more or less constantly 
acute labor problem. But all this is frightfully expen- 
sive business, and it involves the dangers of over- 
centralization, regimentation and paternalism, with 
the consequent weakening of the moral fiber of the 
nation in the long run. To bring up a race of willing 
dependents who look to Washington for support or 
help is utterly contrary to the primary genius of 
American institutions. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that honest, 
well-intentioned business men ought not to be unduly 
hampered. Notice, I say “honest, well-intentioned’”’ 
business men. When a man really wants to do right 
in the conduct of his business, seeking to make money 
fairly and justly, not at the expense of his fellowmen 
but in cooperation with them, helping them while they 
help him, he should have all the liberty that honor and 
the welfare of society can allow. But of course when 
a man does not really want to do right, but intends to 
get the advantage of others if he can, to pursue his 
aims regardless, and to amass a fortune if possible, by 
foul means if necessary, then he must be checked and 
his liberty taken away. Jesus said: “The good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is good; and the evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth that which is evil.’ Therefore 
large liberty should be granted the good man who 
wants to make a good use of it, and small liberty or 
no liberty the bad man. 

Now I believe that the great majority of business 
men mean to be honest, try to do right, and want to 
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do good; that the country needs tens of thousands of 
such business men, with their useful private businesses, 
private incomes, private homes and other kinds of 
private property. I do not want to see such private 
possessions diminished, but increased. I hope the time 
will never come in this country when the Government 
will own and operate all the properties—all the farms, 
factories, mines, fisheries, mercantile establishments, 
and distributing facilities. Yet it may wisely, and will 
increasingly, I think, own and operate others, great 
national parks, some natural resources, roads, bridges, 
schools, the postal service, and sometime perhaps— 
far off, if we ever have a Government honest and 
competent enough—the express and transportation 
services. It is all a question of proportion, efficiency 
and justice. 

At the same time we must continue to have, and 
will, I believe, increasingly have, governmental regu- 
lation of many things, such as public utilities, foods 
and drugs, public health services, sanitary inspection, 
factory inspection, and doubtless scores of others— 
all in the interest of the general welfare. 

Thus the two great principles of liberty and 
social control, which have been operative from the 
beginning, must continue to be operative; and, as I 
have said, whatever prosperity and progress we can 
achieve will be the resultant of their interaction. 


_ Now the logic of all this does not tell you whether 
to vote for President Roosevelt or Governor Landon. 
It is a question of where you want to put the emphasis 
and of the tendencies you want to encourage. And 
there are other collateral questions which I cannot 
here mention. 

In conclusion, I beg to impress a still more im- 
portant truth, namely: that no election, no legislation, 
no court decisions, can put into the minds and hearts 
of men the desire to do right, the intention to be just, 
the disposition to be brotherly; or can cast out self- 
ishness and greed, the overweaning love of money and 
the pagan lust of power. Therefore our problem at 
bottom is a moral and spiritual problem; and until we 
can lift the nation to a higher plane whereon we shall 
put personality above property, manhood and woman- 
hood above gold, and instead of fighting one another 
shall make peace and mutual helpfulness our chief 
aim, we shall continue to have trouble and recurring 
depressions. Our world just now is full of strife, hatred 
and fear. That way lies ruin for all concerned. 

There is another and better way which we must 
learn to take, and which many are already finding. 
It is the way of cooperation, about which we shall hear 
a great deal in the years immediately ahead of us. 
The present state of things is not going to last forever. 
A new day is dawning. 


Two Wandering Yankees in the South 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


=| seems sometimes that those individuals whe are 
Bi constantly in or around Boston become inocu- 
74 Bj] lated with the idea that Boston and its imme- 
wel} diate vicinity is just about the finest piece of 
work that God has ever done. They have the feeling 
that the people around this section are all members of 
““God’s Selected Few,’’ and unless one’s family traces 
back to a certain type of tree there is something 
radically wrong, and any such individual has no right 
to claim equality with those who hail from the “Hub 
of the Universe,’’ namely, Boston. 

Regardless of how one may look at this problem, 
it is a sad state of affairs—but we must admit it is 
truth. In the General Convention we hear rumblings 
about the “Boston gang” by those away from the 
favored shores. In the young people’s work we hear 
of the dominance of the ‘Boston gang.’’ In all lines 
of our endeavor there is a very distinct feeling of 
superiority and greater experience among those of this 
“Boston gang,” and a feeling of jealousy which, 
though seldom heard, is often felt by those of other 
sections. 

Far be it from one of my meager experience to make 
any attempt to solve this problem, which sometime 
must be faced with open minds and kindred spirits. 
It cannot be spoken of with hushed voices and behind 
backs, but rather it must be brought out into the open 
where harsh words and bad feelings will be overcome 
by fine spirit and true liberal thought. 

This may be a peculiar way to open such a message 
as I have been asked to give, but it is pertinent because 
of the fact that anyone who gets away from Boston and 
mixes intimately in our church circles outside must 


feel the problem slapping him in the face and demand- 
ing that he go into action. So it was that the problem 
came to me as Gardner and I wandered away from the 
beaten path after the Murray Grove Convention, and 
found ourselves in the midst of a group of young people 
gathered for a conference at Friendly House, Canton, 
North Carolina. 

This organization, the Southern Liberal Youth 
Federation, which was in session there, should serve as 
an inspiration to some of our groups in the North. It 
was organized only last year at Atlanta, but even now 
it has outgrown the stage of infancy. To Pigeon River 
went thirty-five ambitious, forward-looking young 
people from Georgia, Mississippi, and North Carolina. 
The total registration, including the Jocal group and 
ministers, was nearly sixty-five. Five drove from 
Ellisville, Miss., a distance of over seven hundred 
miles, to spend this week-end planning for the future 
of the Liberal Church. Dr. and Mrs. George Gilmour 
of the St. Petersburg Union Church stopped on their 
way to spend the summer in Cambridge, and added 
their share to the gathering. The Bowers family of 
Canon, Ga., was well represented by a group led by 
Chapman and the acting chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of the federation, Juddye. The Atlanta group 
arrived by bus in the middle of the night Friday, and 
everyone was well aware of their presence. The Rev. 
Leonard Prater appeared with his wife and two young 
people from his church in Winder, Ga., and aided in 
seeing that things went off smoothly. 

These, along with the members of the local host 
union, convened in the heart of the North Carolina 
mountains and completed their plans for organization, 
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and listened to inspiring words from Dr. Gilmour, Miss 
Powell, and Rufus McCall of Atlanta. They took part 
in a model Y. P. C. U. devotional meeting led by 
Andrew Frazier, Jr., of the local group. They listened 
attentively to messages from Gardner and myself. 
They observed the traditional Friendship Circle under 
the leadership of Gardner and Miss Powell’s able 
assistant, Deane Frazier. 

These young people enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly, and in the next breath were as serious as any 
one could wish. They hiked over the mountains 
and swam in the mountain stream that runs past the 
door of Friendly House. They listened to the addresses 
with interest, and responded to the discussions which 
followed with an earnest desire for learning. They were 
a fine lot. I would dare say to anyone that they would 
hold their own with any group of our young people in 
the country. 
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The stately mountains added their beauty to the 
meetings, both sp-ritually and materially. Gardner 
and I said more than once that we wished the well- 
known “J. V.S.” or “Johannes,” editor of The Christian 
Leader, was there that he might write about the country 
and its natural beauty. Any attempt to write ade- 
quately concerning the beauties of this place would be 
beyond either one of us, but entirely in the realm of the 
“good editor.” 

Without being traitors to their native section, 
New England, these two wandering Yankees can 
bring back a message to their friends in the North 
that their laurels rest precariously on their heads. En- 
thusiasm that will drive people together over distances 
and under conditions as great as were overcome by 
these young people of the South in convening for their 
conference is really something to compete with. We 
bring back a challenge which must be faced. 


Releasing Our Latent Energies” 
Irving F. Reichert 


SeQiNE of the fundamental principles of Judaism 
j is the belief in the perfectibility of human 
nature. Were we convinced that man is 

iox hopelessly corrupt and incurably wicked, 
that he is irretrievably in the grip of evil forces beyond 
his ability to master, the prospects for the improve- 
ment of the individual and society would be dark 
indeed. Judaism affirms with emphatic insistence 
that every individual (within the limits of environ- 
ment and heredity) has autonomy and jurisdiction 
over his moral life. Fmile Zola, in ““The Debacle,” has 
a vivid scene in which an engineer js struck dead at 
the throttle of his locomotive, leaving his train to go 
roaring madly on through the night. Without free 
will and discipline, man’s moral life, like that train, 
would be beyond his control. Our religion insists that 
to a great extent every man can be the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul. 

There is an old story in the Book of Judges which 
affords an excellent illustration of the means by which 
our latent capacities for heroic living can be brought 
to the surface. The Jewish state had been conquered 
by the kingdom of Midian and reduced to a position 
of degrading inferiority. ‘The victorious invaders 
swarmed over the land in marauding bands, striking 
terror into the hearts of the demoralized Israelites, 
adding insult and humiliation to the bitterness of 
defeat. One day when the farmer’s son Gideon was 
furtively threshing his wheat in a hideout where he 
might be safe from the rapacious Midianites, he 
found himself suddenly confronted by an angel who 
addressed him in these words: “Go thou in thy 
strength and save Israel from his foes. The Lord is 
with thee, thou mighty man of valor.” 

Now Gideon was probably the last person in the 
world to whom such a description would apply. He 
was of humble birth, doubtful ability, timid, untried 
and thoroughly cowed. One suspects that if any of 
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his neighbors had heard him addressed as a “mighty 
man of valor,” they would have howled in derision. 
The very idea of Gideon in the role of a national hero 
would have struck them as absurd. But Gideon had 
hidden resources which those magic words unlocked. 
If you continue the narrative in the sixth chapter 
of the Book of Judges, you will read how that obscure 
and frightened farmer’s son obeyed the summons 
of that mysterious voice, and became one of the 
great champions of ancient Israel. 

Like most Bible stories, this tale points a uni- 
versal truth. Every man carries within him tremendous 
unexplored capacities for heroic action. Bulwer 
Lytton accounts for the genius of Rienzi, the great 
Roman tribune, by saying that many a man achieves 
greatness because in youth he heard the voice of a 
mystic Pythia whispering to his soul, “Thou shalt be 
great!’ and thenceforth his whole life has been di- 
rected toward the fulfillment of the prophecy. No 
man ever reveals himself completely without the 
inspiration of an irresistible stimulus. We are all 
capable of infinitely more than we exhibit. Far be- 
neath the rushing tide of consciousness, like precious 
gems imbedded deep in the bowels of the earth, there 
lie concealed in every man such latent powers as he 
himself scarcely dreams of. If only we knew the magic 
word, the ‘““Cpen Sesame” to unlock the hidden re- 
sources of our personalities and send us out into life 
with the challenge to nobler achievement singing in 
our veins—““Thou mighty man of valor.” 

There are intimations of genius in the fantasies 
of childhood. ‘That lad whom you saw yesterday 
playing at being an electrical wizard, and that little 
girl who pounded the keys of her piano as though she 
were a celebrated virtuoso, are both revealing pro- 
phetic portents of talents that intelligent cultivation 
might immortalize. Just as a child recapitulates the 
biological history of the race, so every man is a micro- 
cosm containing infinite spiritual possibilities. Even 
in his day-dreams and posturing, the heroic roles he 
plays are unconscious revelations of potential great- 
ness. No man ever built a castle in the air unless the 
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raw materials for its actual construction were im- 
bedded in his personality, waiting upon the appro- 
priate incentive to whisper to his soul, “Go thou in 
thy strength, thou mighty man of valor.” 

Some time ago, when I was in Oregon, I visited 
the site of the new dam that is being constructed at 
Bonneville on the Columbia River. Impressed by the 
stupendousness of the project, I turned to my guide 
and said, “That is a tremendous power which you 
are creating here!’ With a smile, he replied, ‘‘We are 
creating nothing—the power is all there; we are only 
harnessing it.”” Of course he was right. For centuries 
the Columbia River has contained titanic forces 
capable of transforming the destiny of the entire 
Northwest. The force was always there, but it had to 
be harnessed. ‘The forces in the ether which make 
possible the radio and wireless have existed since the 
dawn of creation.. Marconi harnessed them. When 
Robert Fulton built his steamboat he did not add a 
jot or tittle to the potential energy of the universe. 
He harnessed forces that were there. When Wilbur 
Wright made that epoch-making flight around the 
Statue of Liberty and revolutionized the transporta- 
tion techniques of civilization, he did not create as 
much as a single atom of original energy. The forces 
he used were all there waiting to be harnessed. 

This truth so obvious in the physical world is 
equally true of man’s spiritual nature. Every man 
carries within himself tremendous forces that are 
waiting to be harnessed. Just see how the newer 
schools of education recognize this point of view. 
The modern educator no longer regards the child’s 
mind as a tabula rasa—a blank surface—to be filled 
with pedagogical hieroglyphics, or as a sausage casing 
to be stuffed full of academic dry-rot, but rather as a 
tremendous reservoir of inexhaustible cultural possi- 
bilities. You see how that goes back to the original 
etymology of the very term “education,” which comes 
from the Latin educo, to bring out. The talents are 
all inherent in man. Education does not create them; 
it simply discloses them. Now and again a genius 
appears with a rare gift for revealing the hidden forces 
of the human spirit, and you have a Moses testifying 
to man’s sacrificial zeal for the cause of human liberty, 
an Aristotle revealing the intellectual genius of the 
race, a Michelangelo proclaiming its possibilities 
for artistic expression, a Shakespeare disclosing its 
imaginative faculties, a Lincoln revealing its gentle- 
ness and strength. None of these men created new 
forces. They tapped the resources of the human spirit. 
They fulfilled the qualities of their nature; they har- 
nessed the tremendous powers of personality! 

If someone now says, “Surely this rabbi cannot 
mean that every human being is a potential genius,” 
I answer, ‘‘Most likely not!’’ All I am insisting upon 
is that every man carries within himself tremendous 
reserves of spiritual strength, vast endowments of 
natural ability, which are rarely exploited. Very few 
of us succeed in getting out the best that is in us. 
Some years ago an obscure actor by the name of 
Charles Brookfield was erroneously reported dead. 
Mr. Brookfield had the extraordinary experience of 
reading his own obituary one morning in the news- 
papers. This was what he read: “Not a great actor, 
but invaluable in small parts.’’ Not every one, to be 


sure, is capable of rising to the exalted heights of 
genius, but we can be invaluable in small parts. 
Whenever I talk to young people who are preparing 
themselves to face life in this generation that worships 
at the shrine of efficiency, I usually put this question 
to them: “What would you think of a man who owned 
a twelve-cylinder car and was satisfied with two- 
cylinder performance?’”’? You know the answer to 
that question. Yet there are innumerable young 
people growing up today who are saying to them- 
selves, “How little must I do to get by?”’ when what 
they should be saying is, “How can I get out of myself 
the most that is in me?” Oh! that I might say it so 
that someone this afternoon would hear: ‘Go thou 
in this thy strength, thou mighty man of valor.” 

There is a widespread opinion to the effect that 
the good life demands the constant repression of 
normal and natural instincts. Goodness has somehow 
got associated in the minds of many people with 
repressions and inhibition. Well, that theory derives 
from an ancient belief in the inherent wickedness of 
human nature. What I am pleading for is not repres- 
sion but, on the contrary, for self-expression, glorious, 
abundant, and complete self-expression. Probably 
no term in our modern vocabulary has been subjected 
to more abuse than that word—self-expression. Every 
rake employs it to justify his moral laxity. It is par- 
ticularly in vogue among neo-pagans whose moral 
standards are notoriously elastic. Self-expression does 
not mean vulgarity and loose-living, any more than 
liberty means libertinism and license. Freedom can 
exist only where self-discipline has taken hold. In 
order to express himself fully, a man must first be 
master of himself. He must prove that he can ride 
herd upon those things in his nature which inhibit 
the free and triumphant flow of his particular genius. 
Every great achievement of the race was made possible 
because somewhere somebody was willing to forego 
a temporary satisfaction for the sake of an ultimate 
good. Men deny themselves in order that they may 
express themselves. They subdue the worst that they 
may express the best that is in them. Let a man find 
a cause to serve, a goal to strive for, a standard of 
excellence to achieve, and he will discipline all his 
energies that he may express himself fully in terms of 
his heart’s desire. 

Let us consider a few of the forces and influences 
which thus help a man to uncover his hidden sources 
of strength and reveal the best that is in him. 

Well, to begin with, there are friends. Often when 
a man has lost faith in himself, when defeat and dis- 
couragement have shattered his fondest hopes and he 
has lost that confidence and buoyancy which is indis- 
pensable for facing life courageously, a friend will 
come along and lift him out of the slough of despond 
to set him on his feet again. A friend can often do for 
us what an intelligent football coach does to a dis- 
heartened team. When the odds against us seem 
insuperable, when our jaded energies are almost at an 
end and we are ready to cry quits, he can assemble the 
broken fragments of our courage, breathe new spirit 
into our flagging wills, and fill us with an unconquer- 
able confidence in our ability to go out and win. The 
emergence of many a personality from the limbo of 
mediocrity can often be traced to the encouraging 
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confidence of some friend who saw in us powers and 
possibilities that we never knew we possessed. 

Friendship, however, is often a two-edged sword. 
It can bring out the best that is in us, but it can also 
encourage the worst. Let a man be on his guard 
against those friends from whose companionship he 
can gain nothing that is strong and ennobling. Such 
friends degrade the very essence of friendship. They 
are in reality merely confederates in trivial and time- 
killing pursuits. Many a man has thrown away the 
high promise of his character and ability by affiliating 
with a coterie of carefree indulgence-seekers who never 
inspire him to a single noble impulse or worthy deed. 
Such associations profane the name of friendship. 
They are in reality mutual degradation societies. 

Just as there are some people in every man’s 
acquaintance who rub him the-wrong way, who pro- 
voke his meaner nature and draw out his ignoble 
qualities, there are others who draw forth from the 
silent deeps of his spirit beautiful qualities of rare 
excellence and strength. A worthy friendship can 
tap deep springs of accomplishment in a man’s soul, 
and give him access to Jatent energies that lie hidden 
within him. 

Very often a worthy ambition in life acts as a 
similar incentive. It gives a character solid foundation 
and overarches it with shining stars of aspiration. To 
want something fine and to want it eagerly, passion- 
ately, steadily, is to supply life with a drive and a 
purpose. Once the ambition to discover the North 
Pole took hold of Peary, no obstacles could daunt him. 
For over twenty years he persisted in his purpose to 
unfurl the flag of his country at the North Pole. “Long 
ago,” he once remarked, “I ceased to think of myself 
save as an instrument for the attainment of that end.” 
Once a man has found a cause to which he can attach 
himself, a purpose to which he can dedicate himself, 
an ideal toward which he can bend his aspirations, 
every day brings the thrilling discovery of forces and 
capacities in his personality of whose existence he 
never dreamed. Whenever you find a person for whom 
the joy has gone out of living, who finds existence a 
bore and nothing worth while, you can make up your 
mind that you have met someone who has no unful- 
filled desire, no attainable ambition to realize. There- 
fore I say, and I say it especially to the young people 
who may be listening in, cultivate an ambition in life, 
want something fine, something splendid, something 
worthy of the best that is in you, and you will be sur- 
prised by the strength of your powers to achieve it. 

In the third place, suffering and tragedy can very 
often disclose the best that is in us. Kinship with 
sorrow often brings to the surface the most beautiful 
attributes of a man’s personality. It can make him 
kind and thoughtful, considerate and loyal. Just as a 
blade of Damascus must be forged and tempered in a 
fiery furnace, so many a rare personality is created 
through tragedy and sorrow. No man who has not 
suffered hunger can fathom the suffering of the 
starved. Very often it takes an inner seismic disturb- 
ance of catastrophic proportions to shatter the strati- 
fied layers of our complacency and smugness, and 
thrust to the surface of personality long latent capac- 
ities for heroic living. 

That can happen to a people, too. It happened 


to mine. Israel, say the rabbis in the Midrash, may be 
likened to the olive. Just as the olive yields its precious 
oil only under terrific pressure, so the Jew has pro- 
duced some of his finest contributions to culture under 
the duress of affliction and trial. Over in Germany 
today there are Jews who have been led through per- 
secution and tragedy to a nobler conception of heroic 
living and a finer appreciation of life’s enduring 
values. 

The pity of it is that there are so many Jews who 
never discover the possibilities for heroic living in- 
herent in our Jewish tradition until they are driven 
back upon themselves and their people by the cruel 
lash of the taskmaster. Not very long ago a renowned 
American sociologist published a challenge to Israel. 
He deplored the moral confusion and ethical anarchy 
in contemporary life, and said that Israel alone, of all 
the peoples on earth, through its tradition of discipline 
and consecration might bring order and brotherliness 
into this chaotic and groping world. No truer word 
was ever uttered. We could be, in Isaiah’s graphic 
language, the “‘saving remnant”’ again today, even as 
we salvaged civilization from barbarism in times gone 
by. That fiery passion for Godliness, for social justice 
and human brotherhood, may have frozen up in many 
Jewish veins today, but it still lives. It is there. We 
only need the magic word to unlock it and send it 
fiercely coursing through our blood. Oh, if we could 
but speak that word to our souls, what heights might 
we not attain, what service might we not achieve! 
“Go thou in this thy strength, thou mighty man of 
valor.” 

And this brings us directly and finally to the 
matter of religious faith as a tremendous influence in 
bringing out the best that is in us. To have a deep 
conviction about God, to believe that human life has 
spiritual origins, spiritual backing, and spiritual des- 
tiny, is to possess an inexhaustible source of confidence 
and courage. Our ancient sages, whose faith was often 
tried by bitter and brutal experience, crystallized this 
religious philosophy in many Talmudic sayings and 
aphorisms. ‘Let a man embark upon a high and lofty 
purpose,” they said, ‘‘and all the spiritual forces in the 
universe will rally to his assistance.’’ What comparable 
power has the atheist who looks upon all human striv- 
ing as a “tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing?” A man cannot strike the hammer 
of aspiration against the anvil of life with the cry, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’’ thundering in his 
ears. What inspiration for exalted living can a man 
have if he feels that he is only a fugitive microbe 
accidentally crawling on a speck of stardust that is 
whirling fortuitously through meaningless space to 
no purpose? Small wonder that there is so much of 
cynicism and irreverence in contemporary life when 
doctrines such as these reduce everything to impotent 
futility. But the man who feels that God is holding 
the steeringwheel of this bewildered planet and guiding 
it to ends not of our knowing but assured none the less, 
can ally himself confidently with the spiritual forces 
in the universe, harness them to his chariot, and go on 
to the heights of triumphant living. : 

Let me conclude by reminding you of the ety- 
mology of our Hebrew word for sin. That word is chet, 
and it is derived from a root which means to miss the 
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mark. I suppose there is not a single one of us this 
afternoon who has not fallen short of his highest possi- 
bilities, who has not missed the mark of worthy 
achievement and fine living to which his complete 
personality might legitimately aspire. Of this I am 
convinced, that somewhere—in friendship or ambi- 


Labor Sunday 


@aiN a day in the spring of this year this wireless 
Yi message came from London: “Edward VIII, 
after visiting the great new liner, ‘Queen 
Ss Mary,’ and the squalid Glasgow slums, 
turned to someone near him and asked, ‘How do you 
reconcile a world that has produced this mighty ship 
with the slums we have just visited?’ ”’ 

That question has to do with more than an 
accidental contrast. It focuses the drastic interroga- 
tion which the Christian mind and heart must direct 
to our whole civilization now. 

How can we reconcile a world which provides, on 
the one hand, luxury and freedom for the few, and a 
sordid, drab, and pinched existence for the many? For 
the Christian conscience there can be no reconciliation 
while these facts remain. We cannot merely look the 
other way. Rather, we must look straight at the harsh 
reality and never be at rest until we have set in motion 
redeeming social purposes which can change old facts 
to new ones, juster, fairer, and more kind. 

Our danger today is that the discontent with 
social and economic evils which these recent tragic 
years have roused may try to satisfy itself with soft 
compromise. We are in danger of looking at the ship 
and forgetting the slums. As the first signs of industrial 
recovery begin to appear and men’s energies launch out 
with a reviving boldness, we may think that we can 
leave behind us the dark record of the depression 
years. We may imagine that unemployment, poverty, 
the disintegration of families and the disillusionment 
of millions of people, old and young, will somehow take 
care of themselves. The ships of our economic fortunes 
are on the high seas again, we think. Never mind the 
cost at which they were put there. 

But this cost we must mind. It is intolerable to 
the Christian spirit that we should forget the human 
havoe which economic depression has caused, and 
which no haphazard business revival can possibly cure. 
Out of the crucible of these recent years, one iron 
purpose should be forged: namely, the will that nothing 
shall divert us from the continuing effort to find those 
- necessary ways of readjustment—whether through 
voluntary cooperative organizations, through taxation, 
or through other practicable social controls—by which 
those who are now doomed to a cramped existence 
may be set free into larger life. 

The Christian influence ought to bring to our 
contemporary world tnree things: 


First, a compassionate heart 
Christian individuals and Christian churches 
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tion, in suffering or religious faith—there is a magic 
word which can unlock those deep and hidden sources 
of strength, can harness them to exalted purposes, and 
send us forth, like Gideon, with a challenge singing 
in our hearts, “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor.” 


Message, 1936" 


must be sensitive to the need of all who suffer. We 
must not allow ourselves to forget, nor let the com- 
munity forget, the men and women in industrial towns 
reduced to a bleak and almost hopeless existence 
through unemployment; the undernourished children 
in families where relief budgets are too small; the 
sweatshops and child labor in some industries; the 
wretchedness of those who live round the shafts of 
idle coal mines; the exploited sharecroppers and home- 
less migrants in many of our agricultural! areas; the 
Negroes denied equal justice; and all others upon whom 
the bitter pressure of unfair conditions falls. We are 
bound to remember that it was with such as these that 
our Master identified himself when he said: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it not unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me.” 


Second, a courageous mind 


The Christian conscience does not make us more 
nearly infallible than other men in technical details. 
It does not equip us to speak dogmatically on precise 
political or economic programs. But it ought to, and 
does, give a clarity of central judgment. It turns upon 
all questions the light of one supreme consideration. 
Because it believes that all men are the children of God, 
it believes that the only right ideal for any community 
is one in which there shall be freedom for all men to 
develop in thought and in action the best that is in 
their personalities. Therefore, the Christian spirit 
must stand like a flaming sword against all frightened 
attempts to bring upon America that shackling of 
human thought and that stifling of independent speech 
which lie like a dark shadow on those lands where 
dictatorship prevails. The teachers’ oath bills intro- 
duced in many legislatures and passed by some, the 
“‘gag laws’’ introduced in Congress, the vicious assaults 
upon academic freedom, and ultimately upon academic 
honesty, the widespread denial of the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively, which have been 
launched by sinister influences under the mask of 
patriotism, are denials not only of political democracy, 
but of the Christian faith in the dignity of the human 
soul; and with them, therefore, the Christian Church 
can have no part nor lot. 


Third, a faith in the will of Christ as the one and 
only way for our world’s redemption 


In these immediate days when the conditions of 
our world have become so ominous, we need the heroic 
confidence of this faith. There is too much bitterness 
already in our domestic affairs. There is too much 
bitterness between the nations. The conflicts of eco- 
nomic interest and the antagonisms between economic 
classes are turning away from patient reasonableness 
toward forcible repression on one side and violence on 
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the other. Many today believe that our social unrest 
will lead to revolution, and that the old hatreds be- 
tween the nations are leading inevitably to new war. 
But those who follow Christ will yield to no such im- 
potent fatalism. In thought, in conversation, and in 
our influence on public policy, we must set forward and 
persistently support those measures of cooperation and 
constructive service through which a better social 
order may be peaceably achieved. We must resist the 
policy of increased armaments and the growth of mili- 
tary control, and unflaggingly urge the participation 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Ossietzky for the Nobel Prize 
ereR|ARL VON OSSIETZKY is still in a German 
B, 5) concentration camp, but that only gives 
Q AYN} additional impetus to the world-wide drive 
Sox] to confer upon him the Nobel Prize for 
Peace. Last year the endorsing groups were so numer- 
ous that the Nazis openly threatened the Norwegians 
in order to keep the prize from this champion of peace. 
No peace prize was awarded. 

This year the candidacy of this former editor of 
the Weltbuehne is again being urged round the world. 
In the United States the W. I. L. and other peace 
groups have endorsed it. In Belgium Ossietzky’s sup- 
porters include high government officials such as Huys- 
man, Henrik de Man, and Vandervelde. In Denmark 
and Great Britain prominent members of Parliament 
are supporting the German editor. In France, 130 
deputies, senators and university leaders head the 
endorsers, including Henri Guernut, Marcel Cachin, 
Fierre Cot, Paul Faure, Longuet, Leon Perrier, Henri 
Torres, Victor Basch, Leon Brunsvig, Levy-Bruehl, 
Marc Sangnier, and Andre Philip. 

In Norway, the peace societies were joined by the 
Norwegian Labor Party in supporting Cssietzky. In 
Switzerland, endorsement came from 125 deputies, 
including all political parties and religions. In Sweden 
peace and women’s organizations together with forty- 
nine deputies joined the movement. Czechoslovakia 
produced sixty endorsements, including fifty-five 
members of Parliament and five university professors. 

This is but a fraction of the organization and 
leaders in various countries who are backing the victim 
of Nazi persecution for the distinguished Nobel award. 
Their number’is constantly on the increase. 


Money for Philippine Conscription 

As previously reported, the Philippine govern- 
ment js counting heavily on money from the United 
States to pay for its military program. One fund of 
$26,000,000 has now been made available, through a 
decision of the U. 8. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

‘This sizable sum had been collected by the U. S. 
government in processing taxes on coconut oil. Haskins 
Brothers Company of Omaha, soap manufacturers, and 
other soap firms, brought suit to enjoin the Secretary 
of the Treasury from turning over this tax money to 
the Philippine government, on the plea that it is illegal 
for this government to collect taxes for the benefit of 
another country. The Haskins company tried to 


of the United States in study and adjustment among 
the nations of those inequalities, political and eco- 
nomic, from which wars take their rise. 

Christians should follow the pioneering example 
of those who, like Kagawa, make love the controlling 
principle in personal, economic, and international rela- | 
tionships. Such men may be hated, misunderstood, | 
persecuted, executed even; but they can be the seed 
for the future. Though the pathway lead to a cross, we 
remember that the cross is the sign not of defeat, but 
of final triumph. 


recover $160,879 in taxes collected from it between 
May 10, 1934, and December 31, 1935. The Court of 
Appeals upheld a decision of the District Supreme 
Court dismissing the suit of the soap company. 

The basis of the dismissal was the contention that 
the suit was “in effect suit against the United States,” 
which had not consented to being sued. Other rem- 
edies were suggested to the company. If no further 
action ensues, General MacArthur will have ample 
funds for initiating his military plans in the Philip- 
pines. 

Dutch Flier a War Resister 

A. Viruly, a pilot in the Netherlands-Java air 
service, has refused war-time military service. All 
Dutch air pilots are reserve officers and subject to 
war service. But Viruly did not relish that fact. His 
vivid imagination told him about the savagery of air 
and gas warfare, and he determined to have none of 
it 

Accordingly he wrote an article in Ler Groene 
Amsterdammer (Oct. 19, 1935) in which he gave vent 
to his convictions. It seemed sheer madness, he de- 
clared, for politics to forget the developments of 
modern science. Here he was, flying across one frontier 
after the other with the greatest of ease, carrying pas- 
sengers of all nationalities, and yet politics remained 
nationalist and militarist,; and these very means of 
internationalism, such as the airplane, were to be used 
in cruel destruction of life and property, of combatant 
and non-combatant. ‘‘My fatherland is dearer to me 
than any other country,” he said, yet he could not 
agree to serve as flier in war and wreak havoe from the 
alr. 

This article was widely noticed. The Minister of 
War went into action and demanded of Viruly that J 
he state publicly in Ler Groene Amsterdammer whether 
he would serve in war or not. The flier’s reply, made 
on April 22, 1936, left no doubt as to his attitude. 
“T cannot make myself available for any military pur- ff 
pose 'n time of war,” he declared, “but I am ready tof 
take over other civilian service as specified in the law’ 
of July 13,1923.” 

This incident has attracted wide attention in the 
Netherlands, and the Dutch peace societies have: 
meee Viruly’s statements and spread them every-. 
where. 


A Veteran’s Peace Plan 


Colonel Arthur W. Little, former commander 
of the Fifteenth “Hell Fighters,” has a very simples 
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formula for ending war. LRefore entering a war, he 
proposes, the matter must be decided by a national 
referendum. Fach voter must sign his ballot. Each 
affirmative vote for war is also a pledge of enlistment, 


or, if the voter for war is unavailable for military serv- 
ice, the vote constitutes a pledge of half of his or her 
fortune for war uses. Under such conditions, he holds, 
the “‘nos”’ would win easily. 


Letters of an ‘Assistant to the Warden’ 


A few days ago we received the following letter from 
a friend who is a student in St. Lawrence University. He 
is spending his summer as a staff member in a well-known 
penal institution. While the whole of Europe is in 
trembling turmoil and this country is all agog over a 
national election campaign, our friend says calmly, 
“Outside of prison nothing of great interest is happen- 
ing.” Thus does healthy youth plunge into new expe- 
rience. The young man is completely engrossd in his 
summer work. Hence the freshness and vitality of his 
writing. We asked him to write three more letters for 
publication, to which he agreed, saying: “I shouldn’t 
have much trouble writing three more letters for you, 
though it would come much easier if I didn’t know 
they were for publication. I guess it’s something like 
my sermons—I do much better when no one is present.” 

JB Vahl be, 


Y this time I imagine copy must be running 
rather low, so I am writing to give you a 
filler which you can use if necessary. How 
goes the editor job? 

Jim and IJ found the city all right, and with more 
difficulty found Commissioner He had run 
out of titles, so we are now known as “Assistants to 
the Warden.” High sounding, but it carries little or 
no meaning. 

The warden here, an ex-army man by the name 
of McGee (a much finer man than his past would indi- 
cate), gave us a job in the office of the chief clerk 
censoring mail. Cur job is to read and censor all out- 
going and incoming mail of the inmates. We are sup- 
posed to be on the outlock for dope, plans of escape, 
kicks about our heavenly institution, threats against 
life, etc. It is an interesting job and except for the 
W. P. A. boondogglers an enjoyable one. 

The letters are almost all addressed to women— 
mostly wives and sweethearts. Some of the inmates 
write to two or more women, professing to love each 
of them above all else. Sometimes I would like to 
change the envelopes and show the rats up. Many of 
the incoming letters are scented with perfume and 
pawder. Others bear red lip-stick marks. 

I work between an Irishman and a Negro minister. 
Both W. P. A. They devote most of their time to 
kicking about the small amount of work done by the 
other. The boss in my department is also a Negro, 
which I am sure would give my Southern family a 
great deal of pleasure. He is one of the finest men | 
have ever worked under, but you know down there it is 
not considered possible for a Negro to have a brain. 

The most surprising thing about this place is that 
over a third of our inmates have syphilis—twenty-six 
percent of the whites and sixty percent of the Negroes. 
All such are given medical treatment as long as they 
are on the Island. After their release I guess it is a 
different story in most cases. 

During our first days I thought that I would starve 

to death. The food is lousy even in the Keeper’s 


Kitchen, which is much better than that of the inmates. 
I am eating more now, though it isn’t because the food 
has become any better—it is just that my stomach 
has become harder, or something. Jim tells me I am 
crazy—the food is all right, it is just poorly served. 
I guess I had a little too much of the famous old 
T-Cozy diet in Canton to appreciate their efforts. 

I have been following the mail of two or three of 
our inmates very closely. Two of them are young 
fellows who are doing time for getting mixed up in 
labor disputes on the wrong side—the side of labor. 
The general opinion of intelligent people around here 
is that they were framed. Both are radicals and well 
educated. Following is a short quote from one of their 
letters which will give you an idea about them: 


I am heartily agreed with you that this is a good 
country, and I too love it even if I did not fight for it. 
But America as distinct from its people means nothing 
to me. The man who is bubbling over with love and 
enthusiasm for America and can yet walk unmoved 
through our streets and witness all the wrong and the 
suffering, the shame and degradation, brought upon 
American men and women by Americans, without 
burning to end it, is in my opinion a liar and a fraud 
in his heart. 


Incidentally this fellow has been here over five 
months and hasn’t received his marks yet—this means 
the length of time he has to serve. It is customary to 
receive these in about three months. As he says: “This 
means but one thing, the influence back of my case is 
not prosecuting me but persecuting me to the fullest 
extent.”” The fellow is in on a third degree assault 
charge and has a perfect record except for this. I 
haven’t seen the man yet, but Jim tells me he is a great 
deal like MacLean in appearance. 

Moeller’s pet inmate is a poet. He is more favora- 
bly struck by his work than I am. Anyway I have a 
poet of my own now, who writes poetry to his loved 
one. I am enclosing a short masterpiece which you 
may print if you please. Anyhow, here it is: 


Sad Story 


Employers, I have heard, get fresh. 
They proposition you. 
They take you out to dinner 
When the office day is through. 
They shower you with presents, 
Give you bonuses galore. 
They hint if you are nice to them 
They’ll give you even more. 
You’re got to humor them, or else— 
You'll find that you’ve been fired— 
I work from nine to five, and all 
I ever get is tired. 
Inmate 13,761. 


Outside of prison nothing of great interest is 
happening. Last week going down to to visit 
my loved one I had the misfortune to pick up a speed 
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ticket for going fifty-five through a twenty mile speed 
zone. I wrote the judge a very nice letter on official 
stationery like this, and pleaded ignorance rather than 
innocence. I never saw the town, but if the letter 
doesn’t work I am going to see their jail. After all, 
that is what I wanted to do this summer—enter as an 
inmate. Maybe this is my golden opportunity. 

The keepers here in the main are a dumb bunch. 
They try to be tough as a rule, and I think if I had to 
live with the keepers or the inmates I would readily 
choose the latter. 

Our rooms are cleaned by inmates and we are 
served by inmates. In our mail department the fellow 
who keeps the cards in order is a former chief teller of a 
New York City bank. He signed his name to someone 
else’s checks. He is good at reading addresses and can 
sign any name that he sees just once—I guess that is 


how he got his present job. A very cultured fellow— 
reminds me a bit of Professor Edwards—in appearance 
only! 

I am very much alone tonight. Jim and Herman 
are on the main land, but I prefer the quiet of our 
quarters. Such a drastic change is good for one, 
especially if he is as far behind in his work as I am. 
You know on the campus we are always so busy that 
we never really get to know one another. I never 
realized before that my worthy rival was such an 
enjoyable chap. We have grown so friendly that we 
are mapping out the reform of the campus for next 
year together. However, don’t let that out—to the 
campus we must be bitter rivals. It would never do 
for the Hill News and the Laurentian to openly agree 
on anything. 

Ter 


The Kingdom of God Is Within 


Sheldon Shepard 


Ga) HE greatest tragedies in human experience are 
/ &| missed opportunities. To have before one 
ye] the path opening to achievement and to turn 
away to poor side-roads is to present one of 
life’s saddest pictures. 

It is that unhappy condition which stabs our 
hearts with sharpest pain in the situation of our 
generation. We people of Western civilization have 
just brought ourselves to the threshold of material 
paradise. We have solved the race’s chief economic 
problem—how to procure the things we need to make 
a foundation for great living. We stand at the border- 
line ot the land of plenty. Yet we are puzzled, uncer- 
tain, insecure, miserable. We are suffering because 
we do not know how to make use of available oppor- 
tunities. So, at the moment of our greatest capacity 
for material blessedness, we are experiencing the 
widest range of insecurity and wading the deepest 
ditches of gloom. 

Unfortunately the attitude which produces this 
anomalous situation is a characteristic of most people. 
And I think of none more than those who think in 
spiritual terms. We have been trained in the statements 
of magnificent beliefs until they are meaningless to us. 
We have repeated the vital promises of religion until 
they fall unnoticed from our lips. We stand trembling 
at the edge of the land of tremendous possibilities. 
Yet we live in uncertainty, insecurity, unhappiness. 
We judge existence by the standards of the materialist. 
We chain our lives to the same stakes at which the 
unbelieving are tied, and it is we who miss the sublim- 
est opportunity. 

We are all familiar with the conviction of Stein- 
metz, the famous electrical engineer, that the truly 
great forces of the universe are spiritual. It was his 
belief that some day these vast powers will be the first 
object of the research of science, and that in that day 
the world will advance far more rapidly than it has 
under the revelations of material science. He under- 
stood that faith, hope, harmony and good will are 
dynamic, transforming creative powers ready to be 
turned to the tasks of God and man. 

This engineer of the laboratory found something 
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beyond the atom and the electron. Perhaps he saw 
then the early gleams of the dawning conviction that 
the essence of all things js spiritual. The technique 
of science, peering into the heart of all substances, 
finds them the same. Stone, flesh, brain, leaves and 
grass, when their atoms are struck open by the rays 
of the laboratory, reveal the same essential nature. 
All is composed of vibration, electricity, electronic 
action, all made from the same unseen elements. Paul 
was not wrong when he declared that the things which 
are seen are not made of visible things. 

By various methods, scientists have changed one 
substance into another. Tin, put under heavy sliding 
pressure, has changed into a good lubricant, and by a 
bombardment of rays one metal has been metamor- 
phosed into another. Dr. George Crile, famous surgeon, 
holds that all phenomena are electrical—a stone and a 
thought, a waterfall and a prayer. The sublime unity 
of existence is being revealed now through many chan- 
nels. How foolish that we have never believed in the 
a God who is over all and through all and in you 
a ys 

From many sources come confirmations of the 
underlying creativeness of the spiritual forces. The 
physiologist examines brain, nerve and muscle, coming 
to the conclusion that human organisms are made for 
the uses of faith, love and peace. These are to the body 
creative, upbuilding forces which turn weakness to 
strength, sickness to health, inefficiency to effective- 
ness. They are to the mind dynamic powers bringing 
creative capacity, inspiration and vision. They are to 
the spirit of man releasers of the presence of the Uni- 
versal with its healing, strength and peace. 

Economists, studying the strange mixture of 
poverty and plenty which is modern life, begin to see 
that technological development is forcing the race to a 
practice of good will. Society cannot much longer exist 
on the basis of cut-throat competition. 


In his book “Man the Unknown,” Dr. Alexis ! 


Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute makes statements 
which give direction and inspiration to persons seeking 
the ultimate source of power. Dr. Carrel is a material 


scientist, famous partly for the chicken heart which he § 


| 
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' has kept alive in his laboratory for more than twenty- 


four years. That experiment, indicating that tissues 
under proper conditions can live much longer than we 
had dreamed, is one of the outstanding contributions 
of the physical sciences to the hopes of men. 

With all these years of study and experimenting 
in the field of material science, Dr. Carrel says in his 
latest utterance that there is unquestionable proof of 
the efficacy of prayer in the cure of all diseases. With 
evidence which cannot be doubted, he says, the story 
can be told of the cure of tuberculosis, cancer and other 
stubborn diseases by its use. 

Are not all these new voices merely confirmation 
of the old? Can we not see now the tremendous unity 
of life? All things are one, created and sustained by a 
power of which we are a part, and which we wield! 
Electronic force making every substance what it is, 
gravitation or etheric force, sweeping the universes on 
their courses, thought directing the body, the sub- 
conscious intelligence guiding the myriad wonderful 
processes of life, prayer with its healing, blessing and 
changing—all these are manifestations of the same 
force. The essence of all things is spiritual. 

We stand at the edge of a new world. For cen- 
turies the race has been marching along its border, but 
would not cross the line. Perhaps the scientific dis- 
coveries of this century will give us courage to enter. 
We can see now how it may be true that to those who 
seek first the Kingdom of God all things shall come. 


We uuderstand that actually it is to one according to 
his faith. 

Think of the staggering words we repeat without 
a quiver and without any use of their meaning. Who- 
ever shall say to a mountain, “Be removed,” and shall 
not doubt in his heart! What has that meant to the 
millions who have read it? What if it be true! What 
if thought and faith are the same as the force which 
keeps mountains in their places? “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ What 
if love is the power which makes things work to- 
gether? 

We live by virtue of our oneness with the Uni- 
versal. “In Him we live and move and have our being.” 
God’s sustaining presence is no unnatural phenomenon. 
It is all that we know. To release through our person- 
alities more of that presence is to experience what the 
world calls miracles—to receive health, wisdom, happi- 
ness, effectiveness. 

Science, philosophy, religion and common sense 
now unite their voices to call all men everywhere to a 
realization of the power of the inner kingdom wherein 
they are masters. Thought is a creator, the force by 
which God swung the worlds on their courses. Faith 
is a power, as real as electricity, reaching out to perform 
its tasks. Love is an integrator of life mixing all*the 
ingredients of experience to make a good and useful 
product. Man, woman, the Kingdom of God is within 
you! 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- XI 
Asa M. Bradley 


N° the pioneer preachers, E. A. McAllister was 
y) the only one personally known to me. He 
was born in Burnham, Maine, going to 

7c California in 1855. His first work was as a 
Free Baptist missionary among the mining camps, 
tramping with his pack on his back from place to 
place. Thus he journeyed through Central California, 
and passed over into Oregon. He was particularly 
well versed as a debater, having great command of the 
Bible text. He related with evident relish the incident 
which resulted in his turning to Universalism. He was 
to debate with a Universalist (I have forgotten with 
whom), and having prepared his own argument, he 
thought it well to study his opponent’s side. Said he, 
“T soon made up my mind that he had the best of it, 
and if he didn’t beat me, it was his own fault.” 

He preached his first sermon as a Universalist 
at Coles Valley, Oregon. The Register gives the date 
of his fellowship as 1875, but he was pastor at Rose- 
burg in 1873, and chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee at the organization of the State Convention 


- in 1874. He held several pastorates, and was by far 


the most efficient of the preachers of that period. The 
church edifices at Dayton, Wash., and Lewiston, 
Idaho, were built under his ministry. He received 


- hundreds into church membership. 


He began to practice medicine in a small way 
about the time he entered the Universalist ministry. 
This was an easy step for him. He was peculiarly 
gifted with clairvoyancy, and had large experience 
with sickness in his itinerary among the miners. The 


ministry did not always give adequate support for 
the growing family, and it was necessary at times 
to resort to other means. At one time it was hauling 
freight from Scottsburg to Roseburg. In 1865 he was 
married to Miss Samantha Cornell, a cultured and 
gifted woman, who in after years as a licensed preacher 
rendered fine service. As has been noted, the pastorate 
at Albany was attended with bitter experience, and 
the. family became the first consideration. The State 
University being located at Eugene, the family was 
moved there, and, at great sacrifice, Mr. and Mrs. 
McAllister succeeded in giving their six children liberal 
education. 

McAllister was a preacher whose word was with 
power. He was of his time, the pioneer times. It was 
hard for him to adjust to the more stable religious 
conditions brought about by the filling up of the 
country with a more cultured people, and he shrank 
from the critical atmosphere of the modern congre- 
gation. The Portland church entertained the State 
Conference in 1897. The preachers present were 
Shinn, Felt, McAllister and myself. I had advertised 
McAllister to preach the closing sermon, Sunday 
evening. In the afternoon he came to me in a panic, 
asking that I substitute for him, saying: ‘Times have 
changed. These new people from the East laugh at us 
old-timers.” But there were those to be present who 
would come expressly to hear the “old-timer,” and 
there were other old-timers attending who had traveled 
long distances to enjoy the privileges of the meetings 
(Dr. Perin’s father and sister among them), to whom 
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it would have been a grievous disappointment not 
to hear the old-time voice telling again the old-time 
story. They cared nothing for Shinn, or Felt, or 
Bradley, they were waiting to hear the old-timer. 
Cruel as it seemed, there was no choice but to insist 
that he carry out the program, which he did to the 
edification of a large congregation, preaching a great 
sermon. The leading points remain in my memory 
even after the lapse of years. 

Now for a story: One of our Sunday school boys, 
perhaps ten years of age, came and seated himself 
beside me on the front seat, pillowed his head in the 
hollow of my shoulder, and promptly fell asleep. 
Suddenly, McAllister, pointing his finger, said, “It’s 
no use to lick that boy,’ and then proceeded to de- 
velop his thought. And I observed that Charlie was 
wide awake. At the next circle meeting Charlie’s 
mother brought me this story: She was about to 
administer punishment, but Charlie didn’t flinch. 
“Ma, you mustn’t lick me. It doesn’t do me any good: 
Dr. McAllister said so.” 

Another incident. Soon after the organization 
of the Spokane society McAllister, visiting some 
former Lewiston parishioners, preached. Appreciating 
the cordiality of his reception, he made a round of 
calls. Entering one home, he saw a little girl lying on a 
couch. Without acknowledging the mother’s greeting, 
he demanded, ‘‘What’s the matter with that child?” 
The mother wasn’t aware that anything serious was 
the matter, but his unerring sense had revealed to him 
a critical situation. Giving hasty directions to the 
mother, he went on the run to the nearest drug store 
for the needed remedy, and he stayed by till the 
danger was passed. A similar attack some months 
later resulted fatally. Never did that father and 
mother forget the strange preacher, who stood not on 
conventionality, but was quick to serve. 

McAllister was known all over the three states 
of the Northwest, and notice that he was to preach 
invariably drew those who remembered ‘‘old times.” 
‘hey recognized in him the prophet whose word was 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

Again I cannot forbear the word of regret. If 
there could only have been sent the trained ministers 
to cultivate the fields which this pioneer, with large 
native endowment, and splendid consecration, had 
cleared for them! Why? No funds. | 

It would be unfair to close this chapter without 
a word for the devoted women of these churches of 
Spokane, Tacoma, and Portland, all of which churches 
were the evolution of circles organized by Dr. Shinn. 
In Spokane were Mrs. Ambrose Whytal, the tactful 
president of the circle, and Mrs. George Bacon. This 
circle was the source of initiative, and justified itself 
in all ways. I think that in later years Mrs. Whytal 
was active in Los Angeles. She was a sister of the Rev. 
Alexander Kent. Like may be said of the leaders of 
the Tacoma circle, but they had their own minister. 
I was there only incidentally, and the names escape 
with the passing of the years. In Portland my study 
was in a room at the rear of the church auditorium, 
and which was also used by the circle. These circle 
meetings were all-day affairs, the women gathering in 
the forenoon, a detail preparing dinner—at which such 
of the husbands as chanced to be in the vicinity might 


happen in, and also the minister—adjourning in time 
for preparing the home suppers. Close on the dot of 
10 a. m. would arrive simultaneously Mrs. Jones from 
Mt. Tabor, Mrs. Averill from the west side, and Mrs. 
Davis from Piedmont, all grandmothers, and _ all 
back-East Universalists. These were the leaders about 
whom the younger women rallied, and their leading 
was safe and sane. I used to call them our Three Wise 
Women. 

And it is in order here to speak of Dr. Shinn’s 
influence. There has been enough said of his way of 
working, and of setting the women at work. He fully 
appreciated their loyalty, and always began with the 
circle. There was much misapprehension as to the 
potential value of his work. It has been frequently 
said in criticism, “His churches didn’t live.” Now I 
purpose to say why. While the people welcomed him, 
and would follow his leading, the ministry opposed 
him, and he never had the cooperation of the denomi- 
nation. One complained of his going into a certain 
city, on the ground that he was intending to do so 
himself. Shinn’s reply was, “You have been here ten 
years, and why haven’t you?” His work did not fail 
so long as it was his work, and so long as his leading 
was followed. .But as soon as he had passed on some 
one would appear to say that it was all wrong, and 
some other way was better. While on a business trip 
to Chicago I called at our Western Headquarters, and 
was warned against him, the phrase being: “He is 
running around starting sewing circles, and calling 
them movements, and we do not recognize him in the 
least.”’ (Possibly this was why I joined hands with 
him.) At the General Convention in 1901, there was 
determined action to restrict his work to the South, 
and thus the Pacific State churches were cut off from 
his ministration. He never pushed a society beyond 
its ability, and yet that was the rock on which every 
one of those young churches was wrecked. He did not 
counsel the holding of regular preaching services in 
San Francisco, regarded it as premature; he advised 
against the suicidal moving. The failures were in- 
variably through attempting too much, not having 
patience to grow naturally; like the toad in the fable, 
who thought he could be as big as the ox. Portland 
was a case in point. The little meeting-house didn’t 
amount to much, but it served its purpose, and was 
all paid for. While the society stayed with it there 
was steady growth. It is true, as the pastor said, there 
are those who will not come into a small, unpretentious 
church building; but neither will they help pay a big 
debt on the other kind. The time to build larger is 
when you have outgrown what you have. Had we 
been content to follow the lines on which Dr. Shinn 
started us, we would have a line of churches across our 
country today. 


story. Dr. Shinn was a man of vision, but he didn’t 
chase a mirage. 


* * * 


Private motorists are just as efficient at the wheel as taxi | 


or truck drivers, says the Bureau of Street Traffic at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, after giving tests to more than 
20,000. That’s worth remembering the next time some pro- 
fessional driver bawls you out.—Boston Herald. 


_And had our ministry cooperated 
instead of opposing, we should be writing a different 
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THE PARISH OF EPWORTH 
F. C. Hoggarth 


Caw) HERE are few more undistinguished looking 
‘i places than the little town of Epworth in 
Lincolnshire. It seems quite unconscious of 

2 the glory that came to it in the eighteenth 
century. It certainly does not bear itself as one of the 
world’s famous places! Nor is its corporate pride in 
the Wesleys very noticeable. Apart from a small sign 
in the graveyard to indicate Samuel Wesley’s grave, 
from which John preached, the Anglican Church there 
appears singularly indifferent to the Wesleys! 

To the rectory at Epworth came Samuel and 
Susannah Wesley in the year 1697, some ten years 
after their marriage. Unafraid of poverty, they 
married on thirty pounds a year. Six children had 
been born by the time they moved to Epworth, which 
had then some two thousand inhabitants. The parish- 
ioners were a wild and lawless set, described as “‘almost 
heathens.” The days were turbulent, and Samuel 
Wesley was anything but tactful or conciliatory. His 
undisguised high churchmanship and Tory principles 
got him into much trouble with them. They injured 
his cattle, destroyed his crops, and set fire to his house. 
They sought to ruin him by casting him into prison for 
debt. To furnish the house for a growing family and 
to set up a little husbandry he had borrowed money. 
The debt was less than thirty pounds, but under that 
pretext he was arrested one day on leaving the church 
and carried off to Lincoln Castle, and there imprisoned 
for three months. 

“When I came here,” he wrote, “my stock was 
but little above ten shillings, and my wife’s, at home, 
scarce so much. She soon sent me her rings, because 
she had nothing else to relieve me with, but I returned 
them.’’ Debtors had to provide for themselves in 
prison or starve. When advised to remove from Ep- 
worth, because of these persecutions, he replied: “ ’Tis 
like a coward to desert my post because the enemy 
fires thick upon me. They have only wounded me yet, 
and I believe cannot kill me.” 

After the fire, from which six-year-old John had 
so providential an escape, their condition was indeed 
pitiable. Nothing was saved. ‘“‘In about fifteen min- 
utes,” says Telford, “the building with all its furniture, 
books and papers, was utterly destroyed.” A month 
after the fire, their nineteenth child was born! John 
himself was the fifteenth, though when he was born 
eight were already dead! The rectory had to be rebuilt, 
and so straitened were their resources that thirteen 
years after it was only half furnished. Their life in all 
those years was one continual struggle with poverty. 

Under such circumstances some would say life was 
hardly worth living. But the mother of the Wesleys 
didn’t so think. She made that rectory, in spite of all 
the things against her, one of the world’s great homes. 
Years later she wrote out at John’s request an account 
of the training of her children, and an amazing docu- 
ment it is. 

They were, for instance, taught to cry softly, so 
that the Epworth parsonage, though full of children, 
was as quiet as if there had not been one in the house! 
They were taught to ask softly for anything they 
wanted and to eat whatever was provided for them. 
No eating or drinking was allowed between meals. 


Evening prayers were over by six and all were in bed 
by eight. She laid great emphasis on obedience, and 
apparently there was no difficulty in getting them te 
take even the most unpleasant medicine. Crying 
never won anything in that house. Confession of a 
fault always averted punishment. 

She was her own school mistress. All the children 
learned the alphabet in a day, save two of the girls, 
who took a day and a half! ‘It is almost incredible,”’ 
she said, “what a child may be taught in a quarter of a 
year, by a vigorous application, if it has but tolerable 
capability and good health.’”’ When the children were 
old enough she set apart some time every evening to 
converse privately with each one “in something that 
relates to its principal concerns.”’ John’s turn was on 
Thursday. A letter written when he was a fellow of 
LincoJn College shows how he prized the opportunity. 
“Tf you can spare me only that little part of Thursday 
evening which you formerly bestowed upon me in 
another manner, I doubt not but it would be as useful 
now for correcting my heart, as it was then in forming 
my judgment.” 

All that happened at Epworth amid circumstances 
grimly unideal, and from that rectory went out John 
and Charles, one in due course to change the face of 
England, the other to be the “sweet singer’ of the 
revival, and to enrich the treasury of Christian song, 
as few others have ever done. 

It is of that cure of souls in the rectory that the 
pilgrim thinks most upon at Epworth. Susannah lived 
on till 1742, and then was buried in Bunhill Fields, 
London, while her husband lies in the Epworth church- 
yard. In many ways he was a difficult man, yet he gave 
his name and something of his enduring spirit to his 
sons. His great ambition was to make scholars and 
clergymen of them. To this end he devoted every 
farthing he could scrape together. When John was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, the father 
after meeting expenses had not much more than five 
pounds to keep the family from the end of March till 
after harvest. “What will be my fate God knows,” he 
wrote, “but whatever I am, my Jack is Fellow of 
Lincoln.” 

Since then the name and influence of Epworth 
have gone out into all the world, and the pilgrim to 
that dull looking Lincolnshire townlet, exclaims— 
‘““What has God wrought!” 


* * * 


LEADERS OF PREACHING MISSION ARRIVING 


The leaders from abroad who are to participate in the 
National Preaching Mission this fall have already begun to 
arrive in this country. T. Z. Koo, of China, the brilliant inter- 
preter of Christianity to the students of both East and West, 
arrived from the Orient in July. Principal John S. Whale, of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, England, reached America July 31. 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India, generally recognized as the fore- 
most foreign missionary from America, will reach our shores on 
September 7. Miss Muriel Lester, of Kingsley House, London, the 
social settlement which she founded for social and religious work 
among the poorest classes, arrives on October 19. Henry L. 
Henriod, of Geneva, the Swiss who has risen to a place of out- 
standing religious leadership in Continental Europe as the 
executive of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, 
arrives at the end of October. 

A setting-up conference in preparation for the National 
Preaching Mission will be held at Jenkintown, Pa., September 
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8-9. Beaver College will be the host of the conference. At this 
time the speakers who are to be associated with the National 
Preaching Mission, the members of the National Committee and 
representatives of the cities to which the Mission will go will be 
conferring together concerning the final arrangements. Con- 
ferences for spiritual preparation will also be held in the early 
fall in the various cities in which the Mission will be conducted. 

While the itinerary of the National Preaching Mission is 
limited to twenty-five cities, the program of the Mission is being 
made nation-wide through the supplementary plan for simul- 
taneous preaching missions in local parishes in all denominations, 
covering an entire week in November. A special handbook en- 
titled ‘The Eight-Day Preaching Mission’? has been issued by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America for the 
guidance of pastors in conducting preaching missions in local 
parishes, 

* * * 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF METHODISTS 


Alfred Emanuel Smith in his Washington speech last winter 
to the Liberty League banquet said something about taking 
a walk at political conventions. The remark not only caught 
the ear of the newspaper boys, but the politicians seemed to put 
it away for future use. Even Senator Borah, great man that 
he is in certain respects, came near taking a walk at Cleveland 
because he failed to get the nomination for President of the 
United States. And he may yet “walk.” 

But the most amusing instance of ‘‘taking a walk”’ is the case 
of Senator Smith of South Carolina, who walked out on the 
Rey. Marshall Shepherd, while acting chaplain at the Phila- 
delphia convention. Instead of remaining to pray, Senator 
Smith walked out to ‘‘cuss,”’ declaring with emphasis that he did 
not want a “nigger” praying for him. Ex-Governor Cole 
Blease, also of South Carolina, is reported to have approved 
must heartily what Senator Smith did. 

It is of interest just here to keep in mind that both of these 
distinguished South Carolinians are good, loyal Methodists. 
Mr. Blease so wrote it in Who’s Who in America, which shows 
that he is not ashamed of his church. Senator Smith has done 
likewise. In fact, Senator Smith is a son of a Methodist minister, 
and had a brother who was a useful pastor in the South Carolina 
conference. Bishop A. Coke Smith, brilliant preacher and one of 
the most lovable men of all the bishops of the Methodist Church, 
was a brother of Senator Smith. 

We mention these things to show that Methodist people 
constitute an endless variety in almost every particular. About 
eight years ago when a goodly number of Methodists could not 
vote for Governor Alfred E. Smith, there were partisans of Mr. 
Smith who said that they intended to leave the Methodist 
Church. It was a rash threat, that we never could quite under- 
stand, for the Methodist Church has in it all sorts of people. 
A man, no matter what he may think or do, does not need to de- 
part from the Methodist fold in order to find congenial company. 
We have them all.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* bd * 


ALWAYS BEHIND TIME 


Sometimes it is impossible to avoid tardiness. Last moment 
visitors detain; a telephone message demands our attention; 
traffic is held up by a funeral; our automobile breaks down. But 
these things do not occur every Sunday, though some folks have 
been using them as excuses for twenty years. 

We notice there is no place where tardiness is so habitual 
as in the churches. Such tardiness would not be tolerated in 
business and such tardiness would be considered ‘‘bad form” in 
society. But in the churches the same people are late Sunday 
after Sunday, year in and year out. Is not this rather remarkable? 

Tardiness is due to the fact that the average person dearly 
loves to relax a little on Sunday morning. It sometimes takes 
two or three hours to get in that extra forty winks. Then comes 
dilatoriness and dawdling. In this way the precious minutes pass 
by, and before we know it the worship hour has come. Then we 
rush off to church only to find ourselves late as usual. 


The habit of promptness is a good habit. It is a habit well 
worth cultivating. In churches that we have served we observed 
that there were certain people who were never late. They were 
not leisure class people, but people who worked hard every day 
in the week. Often when we noticed how worn and pale they were, 
we felt that they would have been better off at home in bed. But 
they were not that sort of people. What they did they did with 
their whole heart. They were as much interested in their church 
as their business. 

We have often noticed that the people who were habitually 
late were people who had least to do, and who could command 
their time. Tardiness had become a habit with them, and it 
seemed that on Sundays it manifested itself in all its glory. 
“Really,” you say, “these people are not so much to blame if they 
are in the gripping power of habit.””’ How about the man who is 
in the habit of swearing or falsifying? Every man is to blame who 
allows his intelligence and conscience to become the servant of 
habit. 

Once we were in a fashionable church. The service opened 
with about 300 people present. All through the service of worship 
people kept coming in until a half hour after the opening hour 
there were probably 1,000 present. The choir had sung to empty 
benches, and the preacher had read to empty benches. There was 
one good thing about the congregation—it did arrive in time for 
the collection. That church is composed of leisure class people, 
and the service began at eleven o’clock. What excuse can be 
given for such irreverence and for such bad manners? 

Cannot something be done about this matter of tardiness? 
We suppose the average minister is a little afraid to preach on the 
subject, for as a rule the people who come late are not the kind 
that it is safe to offend. Well, the only thing that remains is to 
revive the habit of giving little blue and red tickets such as we 
used to use in the Sunday schools to encourage early attendance. 
This might induce at least some of the tardy ones to mend their 
deplorable habit. Incentives to punctuality sometimes work.— 


Watchman-Examiner. 
* * * 


A GOOD EXCUSE 


The New York Supreme Court and U. S. District Court re- 
cently summoned your editor for jury duty. Like other un- 
patriotic citizens, he made pleas for exemption. He said he had 
served for over thirty years and thought he had done his share. 
This excuse was insufficient, but when he explained that he had 
been rejected by several lawyers because he was a prohibitionist, 
had been dismissed in disgrace by Judge Hammer for writing to 
the papers about the court’s delays, was a pacifist who disap- 
proved of capital punishment, a Socialist and an evolutionist, 
the commissioners, federal and state, decided that he was not 
suitable to represent good government, though he declared that 
he would do his best to promote justice but would make all the 
trouble he could when the defects in the system were evident. 
After leaving the federal commissioner, a clerk of the court house 
came up to him in the hall-way, saying: “I heard your speech; 
are you the editor of The Arbitrator?”’—The Arbitrator. 


* * * 
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A New Psychology of Religion 


Psychology and the Promethean Will. 
By William H. Sheldon. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Dr. Sheldon taught psychology at more 
than one university before he studied 
medicine; after some years of special study 
of the problem of coordinating religion, 
psychology, and medicine, he gives us now 
his conclusions in a very forceful study of 
personality. It is not too much to say that 
this book deserves the close attention of 
all ministers who are anxious to under- 
stand better the springs of human motiva- 
tion and to help people to reach a more 
abundant life. The central ideas are 
original and the treatment is vigorous, so 
that even where the argument calls for 
concentration of attention the reader finds 
his interest sustained. 

The author hopes that a religious move- 
ment may come into being which will be 
at the same time a psychological move- 
ment carrying techniques for preventing 
“the dying-back of the brain in early 
middle life;’’? he thinks that the inner life 
of men could conceivably be changed as 
rapidly and as radically by such a religious 
movement as outer conditions have been 
changed within our memory. But the 
value of his book is not to be judged by 
appraising any such hope, which is simply 
mentioned in a passing comment. Dr. 
Sheldon puts his finger on one of the deep- 
est needs of our age when he diagnoses the 
loss in our time of many of the healthy 
enthusiasms which enriched life in the 
past and the sickness which afflicts the 
educated mind today. His thesis is that, 
for various reasons, what he calls the 
“waster mind” has gained on the type of 
mind which grows in character, essentially 
because of a deep split within the latter. 
That division is what Sheldon calls the 
Promethean conflict, and we must make 
clear what he means. 

In the deeper strata of human conscious- 
ness there is a voice which whispers to man 
of something that is better than anything 
he has yet experienced, a sense of the near- 
ness of richer and broader human happi- 
ness. This is the Promethean voice, Pro- 
metheus symbolizing the wish to penetrate 
the unknown, to carry the torch of inquiry 
beyond the limits previously accepted. It 
is the wish of man to be a god, to transcend 
hitherto familiar experiences, to realize a 
splendor beyond his wildest dreams, to 
follow his creative urge. This all too often 
dies away in early middle life, when the 
vision splendid dies away into the light 
of common day. The dying away of the 
Promethean urge presents a problem for 
human personality which is too difficult 
for either religion or psychology or medi- 
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cine ever to handle alone, for it involves a 
profound conflict within the mind. The 
individual, unless he is entirely given over 
to what may be called the ‘“‘waster’’ men- 
tality, feels the challenge of the urge and 
yet encounters difficulty in responding to 
it; even when he does respond, and one 
may say in proportion as he does respond, 
he feels the strong appeal of the opposing 
urge to seek safety by repudiating the 
Promethean voice; he recognizes the com- 
fort which the Epimethean ideal can offer, 
security in the old ways, a settled convic- 
tion, a happy acceptance of the prevailing 
ways of thought and behavior. 

Religion has often offered Epimethean 
comforts, providing the shelter of an insti- 
tution which prescribes the routine of 
successful living; that has been, indeed, 
the function of its priests, who have op- 
posed the Promethean activities and invi- 
tations of the prophets. Psychology has also 
offered escapes from conflict by working 
out techniques for the resolution of con- 
flicts. Sheldon believes that conflict is a 
natural concomitant of mental life, uni- 
versal, inescapable; the student of mind 
should undertake to understand and con- 
trol this tension rather than try to elimi- 
nate it. The conflict does not become 
pathological or dangerous unless the op- 
posing tendencies in a personality settle 
into the remote levels of consciousness 
where intelligence cannot reach them, 
where feeling holds sway. The mature 
personality is that in which the conflict 
has been “‘intellectualized;’’ the truly 
civilized ‘character is one in which there 
is a certain quality of buoyancy accom- 
panying the toleration of uncertainty and 
the repudiation of safety. It is a quality 
which is jeopardized whenever men devote 
themselves to the pursuit of certainty as 
an end in itself. 

In its most essential meaning, according 
to Dr. Sheldon, religion is that influence in 
human life which is concerned with the 
bringing of feeling-support to the develop- 
ment of the thought process. Happiness 
is a condition of moving successfully 
towards a difficult or a receding objective, 
and if men are to find and maintain happi- 
ness they must somehow overcome the 
pain of conflict; this can be done only by 
establishing in the conscious system, that 
is in clear understanding, a system of 
values “strongly enough held together to 
overshadow the instinctive desires and to 
bring them into harmony with the con- 
scious purposes that transcend them.” 
Where there is such a “‘hierarchy of values’”’ 
mental control can be taken over by the 
higher intellectual functions of the brain, 
but, in order that it shall be a safe and 
stable control, ‘‘there must somehow be 
maintained a close association between 
these intellectual functions and the deeper 


functions of feeling.’”’ In other words, there 
must be some compromise between the 
rational and the feeling aspects of the 
personality, and it is here, according to 
Sheldon, that the weakness and the 
strength of the religious mind lie. Strength, 
because through such a compromise, 
while it may lose the support of the upper 
intellectual extreme, religion keeps touch 
with life; weakness, because there will 
remain some sense of antagonism between 
the highly rational and the strongly feeling 
types of mind, and it will always be hard 
for a single institution to serve both or to 
enlist both at the same time. 

Of course there are religions, ‘‘cheap 
religions,”’ which offer men something less 
than this dangerous and difficult compro- 
mise. ‘‘A cheap religion is any orientational 
system which offers self-satisfaction with 
the achievement of less than an individual’s 
best intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment.’’ Dr. Sheldon has searching things 
to say of any religion which is a short cut, 
or which satisfies the mind at the cost of 
its own growth, or which solves doubts by 
suppression. Another great error in the 
name of religion has been to introduce the 
supernatural to bolster up morality, that 
is to give support to the prevailing con- 
ventions established by society; for this 
required the sacrifice of the natural intel- 
lect. ‘‘This was the supreme sacrifice; man 
darkened the light of his own intellect, 
hoping for resolution of the basic conflict.” 

Presenting a “‘working picture of the 
mind,” Dr. Sheldon distinguishes four 
hereditary human motives, the demand for 
sustenance and self-preservation, the pur- 
suit of physical and social security, the 
need for sexual satisfaction, and the desire 
for orientation in right directions. And 
extending throughout the whole span of 
mental life represented by these four as- 
pects of consciousness, and growing up 
from them, there is another desire, the 
deep craving for compatibility between 
inner feeling and outer experience. So 
there are five “panels” of the mind: its 
material relations, its social relations of 
dominance and submission, its sex rela- 
tions, its orientation, and its sense of the 
value of a harmony of feeling and thought. 
This is a classification established merely 
for convenience, but it serves as a basis for 
the description of the conflicts which arise 
within these “panels”? of consciousness. 
And one conclusion reached by the author 
and persuasively expounded is that there 
must appear a new kind of psychologist, a 
person of enthusiasm and insight. He feels 
it is more likely that such men may be 
recruited from the ranks of those who tend 
towards the ministry than that they can be 
found in the ranks of academic psychology, 
though we suspect that this suspicion re- 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


HOW CAN WE ENLIST NEW 
WORKERS? 


The answer to this question is very 
important. You might make a list of all 
the ways you can think of by which your 
church might possible enlist more workers. 
Then it might be helpful to place two 
checks beside each method that can be 
effective at once, and one check beside each 
method that can be effective only after 
months of preparation. The methods that 
will take a still longer time to gain results 
will remain unchecked. 

Here are a few methods of enlisting 
persons for service in the church: 

Improve the general program of the church. 
The entire program should develop a 
consciousness of ‘‘mission’”’ on the part of 
those who share in it. An adequately 
vital consciousness of personal mission 
will not be developed through a few ser- 
mons or through a training class or two; 
it ordinarily can come only through long 
and gradual development in the work of 
the church. 

Challenge prospective workers to partic- 
ipate in a big enterprise. All persons are 
attracted by the important: they like to 
have a part in great undertakings. Too 

‘frequently the job of the church is thought 

of as little, insignificant, trivial. Such a 
condition can be changed if the goal of the 
church and the nature of our world are 
presented clearly to those who are now 
indifferent and uninterested. 

Keep the whole program before the church. 
Most persons who are interested enough to 
come into the church services at all regu- 
larly are likely to be willing to render some 
kind of service. But if they visualize the 
program only in terms of what they knew 
when they were children, they may see 
no responsibilities which appeal to them. 
Just to inform them of the variety of 
possibilities often will enlist interest. 

Secure pledges of service. In this connec- 
tion it is suggested that each church con- 
sider asking each one in its constituency 
to make an annual pledge of service just 
as it asks its members to make pledges of 
money. Also, new members might be 
received into the church in full standing 
only if they express willingness to render 
definite service. 

Hold individual conferences. The super- 
visors should begin their supervising with 
the selection of the worker. If the person 
who is to do the guiding can enlist the 
worker and can at that time offer his 
services in helpful supervision, the road 
will be clear for further help later. Also, 
the prospective worker who is timid or who 
recognizes that he is inadequately pre- 
pared, may be willing to undertake a new 
task when he knows he will be helped to 
succeed in it. 


Conduct dedication or recognition services. 
Dedication or recognition services in which 
the entire congregation participates, and 
which are effectively planned and con- 
ducted, are certain to make a favorable 
impression upon members of the congre- 
gation who, themselves, are not yet in 
active service in the church. There is an 
appeal for them as they witness their fellow 
members consecrating themselves to the 
work of the church and having their work 
recognized as of prime importance in the 
eyes.of the church. (From ‘‘Enlisting and 
Developing Church Workers,”’ Bulletin 507 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education.) 


* * 


A NEW CLASSIFICATION 


Overseas News, a bulletin issued by the 
American Board, brings us each month 
brief but interesting statements about the 
work its representatives are doing the 
world over. One in particular caught our 
eye recently. A young native minister in 
South Africa has evidently heard of the 
classification active and non-active church 
members, for when asked to report numbers 
in his district he wrote, “‘At present I have 
more than 400 lively members.” 

TEACHING FRIENDSHIP BY 
BEING FRIENDLY 


My group is a class of boys and girls, 
eight to nine years old. Last fall our lessons 
centered around friendship. We had 
lessons on what it means to be a friend, on 
loyalty, on being friends to children who 
are different, helping other children to be 
friends, and finally worked up to children 
of other places and countries and our 
chances to be friendly toward them. The 
Bible stories that I stressed most were the 
stories of Saul, David and Jonathan and 
the Good Samaritan. 

We decided, in connection with these 
lessons, to have a Christmas project—to 
bring things and pack a box for the children 
in our church school in Pigeon River, 
North Carolina. We sent to headquarters 
for literature and pictures about Friendly 
House and Miss Powell’s work, and the 
children became quite enthusiastic. Two 
years before they had heard Miss Powell 
talk when she visited our Sunday school, 
and most of them remembered her and the 
stories she told. One of our girls has rela- 
tives living in the mountains of North 
Carolina and has visited them both in 
summer and winter, and she told the chil- 
dren many things too, about the scarcity 
of shoes and how far they walked to school, 
etc. Incidentally I talked with all the 
mothers and explained that we wanted 
these things to come from the children as 
far as possible, that if they were willing 
to send some toy they themselves valued 


or to earn the money to buy something, so 
much the better. 

The response was splendid. The children 
became quite excited and we had lots of 
fun looking over the things we brought 
and packing the two boxes. Among their 
contents were five dolls, many toys, four 
pair of shoes and quite a bit of warm 
clothing. We had a note from Miss Powell 
saying that the boxes came just in time 
to use for Christmas, and that she would 
send us some pictures later on. 

Mrs. Walter Worthington. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 


* * 


WORDS 


In this mechanical age we are prone to 
evaluate things in terms of mechanics. 
It is an extremely common opinion that 
man’s great advances have been in the 
field of machinery and in the invention 
of gadgets and devices. We find, how- 
ever, upon reflection, that there have been 
more important advances made other 
than the invention of the wheel, and the 
discovery of fire. 

Perhaps man’s greatest invention was 
the establishing of a means of communica- 
tion—words. The first word may have 
been a grunt of delight or an expression of 
awe upon the part of some ancient forbear. 
Or it may have been a grunt of anger or 
fear, although it might seem more fitting 
if the first word had come as an expression 
of the better nature of man. None the less, 
we can readily see the great significance of 
this discovery when we realize that it is 
only through words that the spiritual 
nature of man can find expression and 
transmission from man to man. 

Since that early day when man first 
came upon the art of speaking there has 
been a remarkable development. Word 
after word has come into use so that now 
any idea that man may have can find 
expression through the use of language. 
The invention of the printing press and 
its consequent development has multiplied 
the use of words beyond calculation. 

Important as the development of lan- 
guages and tongues and the perfecting of 
the printing press have been, there is 
another use of words that is more import- 
ant. This is the putting into practice of 
words. Those who put into practice words 
of high spiritual meaning are speaking a 
language more effective than either the 
spoken or written word. ‘‘Words made 
flesh” is a use of our language that we 
should not neglect nor forget.—The Builder, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Society is a contract between the dead, 


the living, and the great unborn.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 
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PERSONALS 
Rev. Richard Bird of Norwich, Conn., 


| | called on friends at 16 Beacon Street, 
y Aug. 4. 


Mrs. H. M. Cary and Miss Georgene 


+ Bowen left Tokyo July 15 for a brief rest 
‘ in-China. 


Mrs. Morgan Pease and Walter A. 


# Oatley of the First Church, Providence, 
} BR. 1., visited Headquarters on Aug. 6. 


Miss Belle L. Gorton of Chicago, whose 
accident Dec. 4, 1935, we reported, is now 


| _ able to walk a few steps with the help of a 
8 eane. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr and Mrs. Gehr 


: of Urbana, IIll., are spending a brief vaca- 


tion at Fontana, Wisconsin, on Lake 


% Geneva, the home of Mrs. Gehr’s parents. 


Miss Marjory Lamb of Binghamton, 
N. Y., will represent New York State at 
the L. I. B. Conference Aug. 15 to 22. 
Miss Lamb is vice-president of the state 
Voodoo Oe WE 


Harry Cary of Tokyo, Japan, writes us 
that his father did not die of tuberculosis 
as first reported, but of bronchial pneu- 
monia, complicated by a weak heart. The 
doctors had searched for tuberculosis but 
could not find it. 


J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
trustee of the National Y. P. C. U., served 
as Universalist representative on the New 
York City reception committee for the 
forty-six delegates from abroad to the 
L. I. B. Conference at Isles of Shoals, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Miss Clara Adams entertained the 
members of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee at her summer home, Ingle- 
cote, Watch Hill, R. I., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week. The guests were 
Miss Gertrude Whipple, Mrs. Lizzie 
Bullock, Mrs. Lester Nerney, Mrs. Mari- 
etta B. Wilkins, and Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor. 


Miss Edna Williams of Fayette, N. C., 


- teacher of music in the public schools in 


Kinston, Miss Sally Wilkins of Rose Hill, 
N. C., a high school teacher at Harold’s 
Store, N. C., and Miss Lucille Ward of 
Rose Hill, teacher of science in the high 
school in Aurora, N. C., visited Head- 
quarters on Aug. 4. They were spending 
a week around Boston before returning 
to Ferry Beach, where Miss Wilkins was 
an instructor. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Many summer visitors are finding 
pleasure in attending the Sunday morning 
services at 10:30 in this historic church. 
They come from all sections of the United 


and Interests 


States and Canada, taking the places of 
those local parishioners who have gone to 
their summer camps. The special music 
service, which has become an annual 
August event, will be held Sunday morning, 
Aug. 28, under the direction of the church 
organist and director of music, George B. 
Stevens. This year an enlarged choir will 
be assisted by Maria Silveira, soprano, of 
New York City, formerly a Gloucester girl, 
and Spinoza Paeff, violinist, of Boston. It 
is expected that Dr. Herbert EH. Benton, 
minister of Messiah Universalist Church 
in Philadelphia, who is summering at 
Contoocook, N. H., will be the preacher at 
one of the services during August. A com- 
panion attraction for the visitors is the 
Sargent-Murray-Gilman-Hough House, so 
closely identified with the tradition of the 
Gloucester church. It was John Murray’s 
home after he married Judith Sargent. 
Due largely to the efforts of a former 
minister, Dr. Levi Powers, it is being pre- 
served and refurnished with early period 
fittings. Mrs. Cheever Hersey is the new 
hostess, following the recent sad death of 
Mrs. Addison Burnham, who presided 
there from the time the project was insti- 
tuted. A delightful tearoom is operated in 
connection with it. The two Sunday out- 
ings of the Y. P. C. U., at Ravenswood 
Park and at Lighthouse Beach, have fully 
justified the summer program thus far. 
Rafe’s Chasm was the objective for Aug. 9, 
and Coffin’s Beach will be for the 23d. 
The Judith Murray Guild held a clam-bake 
at Cameron’s Camp, Pioneer Circle, Rock- 
port, July 20. The Guild will hold another 
outing during September, and will resume 
its full schedule of activities with a meeting 
Monday evening, Oct. 5. The garden party, 
July 29, held under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Society, was highly gratifying to all 
who contributed to its success. The pro- 
ceeds represented a substantial increase 
over those of last year. The pageant of 
wedding gowns of the past century, en- 
titled, ‘‘Here Comes the Bride,” was ably 
read and directed by Mrs. D. Fletcher 
Burnham, and was very pleasing to the 
onlookers. Miss Priscilla Smith played the 
continuous organ accompaniment through- 
out the one and a quarter hour perform- 
ance. The men of the church assembled a 
very effective display of hobbies in the 
vestry. The day’s program was completed 
with a showing of color photography by 
Dr. Everett A. Flye. The church school 
workers will hold the fourth of their summer 
council meetings at the parsonage Tuesday, 
August 25. A home visitation committee is 
calling on all parents in the parish who 
have children of church school age, to en- 
list their cooperation. The recruiting of the 
teaching staff is almost completed.Teachers 
and officers will be installed at the regular 
morning church service Sunday, Sept. 18, 


Among Our Churches 


and it is anticipated that Miss Harriet 
Yates, Field Supervisor of the General 
Sunday School Association, will assist in 
the installation and lead in conference dis- 
cussions on the Friday evening and Satur- 
day preceding. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 
Rev. Lyman Achenbach is minister of 


‘the Independent Christian Church in 


Gloucester, Mass. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., is minister 
of the Beacon Universalist Church in 
Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Irving F. Reichert is rabbi of Congre- 
gation Emanu-El in San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 


* * 


OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE 
CANCELED 


It has seemed wise to cancel the proposed 
conference of State and General Conven- 
tion officers planned for Ferry Beach on 
Aug. 24 and 25. It is hoped and planned 
that such a conference can be held in the 
near future to consider plans and policies 
which concern all clerical administrative 
officers. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 


THE Y.P. €.U. INSTITUTE AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Thirty-one young people were registered 
for the Y. P. C. U. Institute at Ferry 
Beach from Saturday, July 18, to July 25. 
Down there on the Maine coast at that 
spot on the new gas maps marked Ferry 
Beach, twenty-five entirely new (to the 
place) young people were initiated into the 
“spirit of Ferry Beach.” Hight states were 
represented. One came from Oak Park, 
Illinois, and two from North Carolina, the 
others from Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Connecticut, New York and 
Vermont. Saturday, afternoon and evening, 
was devoted entirely to getting acquainted, 
registering and settling down for a busy 
and profitable week. 

Sunday morning dawned with a warm 
sun, even though the weather prophets 
predicted ‘‘bad weather.’’ Church services 
were held in the grove with Rev. Myles 
Rodehaver of Annisquam, Mass., preach- 
ing the sermon. Nothing could have been 
more appropriate for thinking young people 
than the preacher’s message on ‘‘The 
Hidden Side of Us.” It was an ideal 
summer service there among the tall pines, 
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and everyone felt the enchantment of the 
out-of-doors worship. Sunday evening the 
boys prepared a bonfire, and after the sun 
had gone down the young people gathered 
on the beach and sang songs. The day 
ended with the customary friendship circle. 

Monday began bright and early with the 
bell ringing at the Quillen, and sleepers 
were forced to rise if they wanted to par- 
ticipate in the morning meal. Seven o’clock 
rising is quite an experience for young 
people in the good old summer time. 
Classes began in earnest, with the first 
class being led by Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, who with the young people formed an 
experimental ‘‘church’’ and as such con- 
sidered problems that young people just 
entering upon church responsibilities would 
have to expect and face with a reasonable 
amount of knowledge. The second class 
in the forenoon was led by Rev. Stanley 
Manning, who took up the consideration 
of problems affecting the young people 
themselves. In the third period classes led 
by Rey. Richard Bird, the young people 
were wide awake in their discussion as to 
what makes an effective union. Their 
problems were many but intelligently they 
discussed them, and many valuable sug- 
gestions were received. Miss Ruth Wood 
led the other class, which came also at the 
third hour period, and considered some 
missionary projects that might be under- 
taken during this coming year in either the 
Clara Barton Guild or the Y. P.'C. U. 
Classes continued through Friday noon. 

Afternoons were given over to sports, 
conducted by Miss Ruth Wood, and much 
of the time was devoted to acquiring a tan 
on the beach. The morning chapel services 
and the evening vespers were held in the 
grove each day, led by some member of the 
faculty. The Friendship Circle held the 
last thing each evening was on the beach. 
The final Friendship Circle was conducted 
by Misses Barbara Knight and Barbara 
Shinn, members of the Institute. 

The evening programs at Rowland Hall 
were varied. Beginning with a get ac- 
quainted party on Saturday night, with a 
Kids Party, Stunt Night, a Game Clinic, 
and a dance on Friday, it proved a full 
week for all. After the delightful picnic 
on the beach Wednesday night the entire 
institute went to Old Orchard Beach. 

In order to perpetuate the spirit of this 
year’s Institute and to provide the foun- 
dation for another year, a society known as 
“The Beachcombers” was organized on 
Thursday night. The following officers 
were elected: Father Neptune, Wesley 
Bevins of Salem, Mass.; Venus, Barbara 
Shinn of Arlington, Mass.; Davy Jones, 
June Hadley of Salem, Mass.; Jonah, 
George Jewett of Bellow Falls, Vt.; Chap- 
lain, George Bell of Norwich, Conn. All 
members of this year’s Institute were made 
charter members of the “‘Beachcombers,”’ 
to be known as “‘Mermen” and ‘Mer- 
maids.” A constitution was adopted, and 
on Friday night after the banquet all 


members of this year’s Institute went to 
the beach and were formally inducted into 
the society, with Father Neptune and 
Venus conducting the ritual. 

Saturday, July 25, came only too soon. 
All would have liked to stay over for the 
next week, and one wrote home: “Having 
a great time, willing to stay next week, 
advance funds.” 

Frank B. Chatterton. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1049) 
flects merely the difficulty Dr. Sheldon has 
had in persuading other psychologists of 
the superiority of his own system! And 
with or without such new psychologists, 
there is a great need to be met. ‘‘Hundreds 
of thousands of unhappy adults in America 
and Europe .. . might successfully find 
their best personality patterns if wise and 
shrewd minds in the name of religion, rather 
than in the name of psychology, could 
make clear to them, by any of half a dozen 
techniques, the real nature of the central 
conflict in their minds .. . . If within the 
next two or three decades, before it is en- 
tirely too late, the profession of the min- 
istry can equip itself with applicable psy- 
chological techniques, it may win through.” 
Practical suggestions ventured by Dr. 
Sheldon include the revival of the con- 
fessional on modern lines, the recovery of, 
but modification of, the sacraments, and 
the replacement of preaching by individual 
and seminar teaching. 

So much is packed into the two hundred 
and fifty pages of this interesting book that 
no summary review can suggest its force 
and clarity; it repays both a rapid reading 
and a later page by page study. Those 
who cannot profit by a book unless they 
agree with all the author’s contentions 
should leave this alone, but religious 
leaders who are glad to be stimulated to a 
fresh consideration of old problems will 
find time given to this volume time well 
spent. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


New postcard pictures of the Quillen 
have already become obsolete in one re- 
spect. Late in the hot afternoon of Aug. 4 
a wind with gale force preceding a thunder- 
storm sent everyone scurrying to cover. 
Before windows could be slammed shut 
many things were swept off of tables. 
Suddenly the poplar tree in front of the 
Quillen snapped four feet above ground 
and fell toward the street, dragging down 
some telephone wires. Happily no damage 
was done to the lawn and fence. The same 
lusty gust swept the seats off the platform 
of “the Outlook” and piled them in a heap 
on the beach. A snapshot of the fallen tree 
may be secured by sending ten cents to the 
secretary. 

Mrs. Ruth Pullman and “Jimmy” re- 
mained after the Religious Education In- 


stitute for a few days rest, and were joined 
by Mr. Pullman after his preaching en- 
gagement in Salem, Aug. 2. The heavens 


wept copiously when they departed on the | 


following Thursday, the first rainy day in 
two weeks. 

Elizabeth Holliday of Worcester, Mass., 
also remained another week, during which 
she visited with her minister, Dr. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, at his summer home at Higgins 


Beach. Another delegate, Dorothea Weeks © 


of Everett, Mass., returned Aug. 5 with her 
sister Virginia for a stay of four days. 
Robert L. Churchill accompanied them. 

Edward Everett 
Mass., was a guest of the secretary, Aug. 4. 
Mr. Adams sang at the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell many years ago, when 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was minister. He 
recalled an amusing incident that happened 
on the occasion of Dr. Hall’s farewell serv- 
ice. Dr. Hall expressed the hope that 
nothing sad would be sung; the words of an 
old hymn flashed through Mr. Adams’ 
mind and he said he would sing, ‘‘Believing, 
We Shall Rejoice to See the ‘Cuss’ Re- 
moved!’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Upton with his 
two daughters, Marjorie and Lois, and 
Mary E. Patterson came up from Salem, 
Mass., Aug. 6 for dinner. 

Rey. William J. Arms of Reading, Pa., 
left with his family Aug. 5 to visit his early 
parish at South Porcupine in the gold fields 
of northern Ontario. Mr. Arms pointed out 
that when a young minister he transferred 
from South Porcupine to Thistleton. 

After a stay of two weeks Marian Hol- 
land returned home to Springfield, Mass., 
and her niece, Elsie van Ness, went on to 
Washington, D. C. 

An abundant supply of blueberries in the 
grove has resulted in some delicious pies 
and muffins being produced by Mrs. Yates. 

A three-car garage and storage house 
has been erected at the foot of Ferry Park 
Avenue near the entrance to the grove. 

A. Ingham Bicknell and Hon. Robert W. 
Hill are among the speakers for the lay- 
men’s “Institute of Churchmanship” the 
week end of Aug. 22. 

Mrs. Blanche Rowland returned to her 
duties at Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont, Aug. 3. She was trans- 
ported there by Mrs. Lois Lewis, accom- 
panied by Ruth Rowland and Barbara 
Lilley. 

All have enjoyed fellowship with the 
girls from North Carolina—Sallie Wilkins, 
Lucile Ward and Edna Williams. They 
have taken a conspicuous part in various 
programs, exhibiting fine talent and leader- 
ship. During the first week of August they 
visited Boston. 

Mrs. Georgiana Ropes, in her ninetieth 
year, spent an active week here. She has 
seen Ferry Beach grow from preaching 
services in the Grove to a modernized 
summer school establishment. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Ill., will 
preach on Laymen’s Sunday in the grove 


Adams of Lowell, » 


“QScott will be attending the meeting of the 
Universalist General Convention trustees 
“Wthis week-end. He served as secretary of 
'‘§ the Ferry Beach Park Association 1920-23. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


. Dr. Roger F. Etz will be in charge of the 
‘( Sunday service in the Grove on Sunday, 


i Aug. 16. 


The experiment of an Albanian night 
. is looking very good at present. Ten or 
| twelve young men and young women of 


/{ the Albanian Progressive League of Boston 


affiliated with the International Institute 
} are coming to enliven the evening of the 
1) 20th with Albanian songs and dances. 
‘| Their leader is Arthur G. Tassey, president 
of the League, and Mrs. Mary Lantz of the 
-| International Institute will accompany 
| them. 

The whole affair is made possible by the 
_ hospitality offered by neighbors and friends 
of the I. W. A., including Mrs. Eben 
Prescott and Miss Edith Claflin. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. Meyer of the 
Boston University School of Religion have 
signified their intention of being present 
during some of the sessions of the Institute, 
particularly at the luncheon conference on 
“Contacts with European Liberals’ on 
Monday. 


+s 


THE SAND OF FERRY BEACH* 
Stanley Manning 


As we gather for this closing Friendship 
Circle of our week together, there are many 
precious memories that come, and that will 
linger with us through the years ahead. 
It has been a week of rich experience, each 
part of it having a value of its own. We 
have worked and played and studied and 
worshiped together, and nowhere has that 
spirit of worship been more real than here 
in our Friendship Circles on the sands of 
Ferry Beach. 

Many years ago James Martineau 
preached and published a sermon in which 
he spoke of the three reverences: first the 
reverence of the upward look, as the soul 
turnsits eyes up to God. Here on the beach 
each night the heavens have declared to us 
anew the glory of God and the firmament 
has shown us His handiwork. 

Then there is the reverence of the out- 
ward look, as our eyes and hands have met 
those of our companions in this circle in 
human fellowship and friendliness, and as 
our thoughts have reached out to the wider 
circle that includes all in a universal 
brotherhood. The reverence of the out- 
ward look has brought to us a new regard 
for human nature. 

Last of all there is the reverence of the 
downward look, a reverence that has rarely 


*A Friendship Circle talk on the closing 
night of the Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion at Ferry Beach, July 31, 1936. 
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occurred to us. We turn our eyes down- 
ward and we see the sand at our feet, and 
if we have eyes to see clearly and truly, 
this also will declare to us the glory of God. 
Millions of years ago, when the land first 
appeared out of the primeval ocean, under 
the water there was mud and slime, and 
as the ages passed, more mud was washed 
down by mighty streams. The growing 
pressure of the water and succeeding layers 
of mud compressed and hardened it, until 
first clay, and later rock, was formed. 
Then came the mighty upheavals of the 
earth that raised the mountains and hills 
and cliffs, and still the processes of nature 
went on—rain and sunshine, heat and cold, 
freezing and thawing—that broke the 
rocks and then the winds and storms and 
sea, continued to break them into ever finer 
particles, until there was sand along the 
shore. The story of all that age-long process 
is written here beneath our feet, and we 
can read it with the reverence of the 
downward look. 

But we speak of sand in another and a 
different way. In his chapel talks this 
week Tracy Pullman has called it courage. 
We’re going to need that kind of sand when 
we get home. We have been sent here to 
prepare ourselves for better work in our 
home churches and church schools. Per- 
haps we shall be asked to undertake a task 
that seems beyond our abilities; we shall 
need the sand of Ferry Beach to help us 
tackle the difficult, and even the seemingly 
impossible task. In our work we shall meet 
obstacles and discouragements; we shall 
need the sand of Ferry Beach to help us 
overcome them and keep on at the task 
that is ours. 

And often the work will seem monoto- 
nous; we shall not be able to see that we 
are accomplishing a thing; it will be just 
a continuing round of busyness that ap- 
parently gets nowhere. Then we shall need 
the sand of Ferry Beach to keep us at the 
monotonous task, reminding ourselves that 
we cannot measure the results of such work 
for years afterward. 

We’ve been singing ridiculous verses 
this week, all of them leading to the refrain 
of the old Negro spiritual, ‘I Ain’t Goin’ 
to Grieve My Lord Any More.” We shall 
take the memory of that song with us, but 
perhaps it will take on a different meaning. 
We ain’t goin’ to grieve the Lord any more 
by refusing to undertake the tasks that we 
are asked to do in our churches at home; 
we ain’t goin’ to grieve the Lord any more 
by our impatience and discouragement 
when the task proves hard; we ain’t goin’ 
to grieve the Lord any more by giving up 
even a monotonous task, for even the 
monotonous tasks have to be done, and 
they all contribute to the final result. 

So we go to our homes with the reverence 
of the upward look, the reverence of the 
outward look and the reverence of the 
downward look; we go to our work with 
the sand of Ferry Beach in our hearts; and 
we ain’t goin’ to grieve the Lord any more 


‘much in my recollection. 


by failure or unwillingness to do and to be 
our best. 
* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Good congregations at the Kensingto: 
All Day meetings. Two good sermons. 
More of our readers should have availed 
themselves of the opportunity than did. 
Your car would have run as well toward 
Kensington. 

Harry Hersey arrived seven minutes 
later than I was expecting him; but he 
says that he isn’t running on schedule 
this year. This is his seventh annual round, 
and he came in after a forty-two mile run 
on his wheel. He isn’t as indolent as some 
of us who prefer gasoline for power. 

Chatterton reported a great Young 
People’s Week at Ferry Beach. I am 
disappointed that not more of our New 
Hampshire young people improved the 
opportunity. 

Things aren’t dull even if we must see 
the world through the window—the world 
comes to us. Since last writing we have 
had for out of town visitors Mrs. Grace 
Hayden and Miss Minnie Eaton of Dover, 
the Tandbergs and Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds 
of Dover, the Chattertons of Portsmouth, 
and the Nobles of Dover. These last 
brought us another cat, which I don’t 
think we needed; neither does Sherebiah 
approve, but he will! probably stay. 

I am surprised to note in newspaper 
illustrations, and in Mrs. Bradley’s wom- 
an’s magazines, that long skirts are 
coming in again. I didn’t believe that 
once having been emancipated women 
would ever again stand for the limitations 
thus imposed. Man’s attire hasn’t changed 
The standing 
dickey and stock have given place to the 
soft collar and the four-in-hand. Otherwise 
little difference—still the coat, vest, and 
trousers, a little refined as to lines. 

But Woman’s Dress! This line was sug- 
gested by reading about Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer, and her original costume. It 
was one of my father’s standing jokes that 
his wife measured just a rod in circum- 
ference; that it took five and a half yards 
of braid to finish the bottom of the skirt. 
And then the hoop-skirts made of twenty 
or more steel bands! A kitten of mine 
climbed on Mother’s like a ladder, and 
wasn’t felt till he came to the waistline. 
I had never previously known that Mother 
was capable of such capers and screeching 
as went on till the poor dazed kitten fell 
to the floor. Just about the time hoops 
were at the widest, there came to town a 
teacher of calisthenics. To induce patron- 
age he gave a public exhibition with a class 
from a near-by town. The women were 
dressed in knee-length skirt and baggy 
knickerbockers: Mrs. Amelia Bloomer’s 
rig. Mother was scandalized, as were 
many of the other sisters; but there were a 
lot of younger women who weren’t, and 
the result was a tremendously large class, 
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all the large hall could accommodate, with 
bloomers of many designs and colors, and 
it was the bloomers rather than an urge 
for gymnastics that was the lure for both 
men and women. Of course that didn’t 
last long, it was the amusement through 
the winter months; but the bloomers be- 
came house dresses, and models for clothing 
the little girls. And so the evolution has 
continued until woman was free to develop 
muscle and figure, both of which she has 
done beautifully. I am sorry to see this 
backward swing. I wonder if we are again 
to see the hoop-skirts a rod around, and 
the big wire bustles! Not before fall any- 
way, judging by the display of sun-browned 
backs and legs that pass my window. 
A.M.B. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1936 


iPreviOuslyarepOrvcd unre sey tenets eee 713 
(BraculebOrOse View neta eutec te eckeee 5 
Rocky; Mount, INN Geri eet. a al 
EMO SEOTN ING REL Eee renee etree ts roe oe 1 
Hopkins villewtkKeyce spc ce een ae. 2 
Lee RUUD AG eel o Jue acelin Sicko memati aioe 2 
ARO Gale ganteer eer eae te Oe i eon toe 724 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 245. Springfield, 
Vivo barre peViter ae ebethel waite no: 


North Hatley, Que., 7. Bellows Falls, 
Vt., 7. North Attleboro, Mass., 5. 
Gloucester, Mass., 9. Bristol, N. Y., 9. 
Total, 293. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The nineteenth annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley will be held under 
the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 15 and 16, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, Rochester, N. Y. His 
general theme will be, ‘“‘The Function of 
the Preacher in Contemporary Life,” and 
he will give five lectures on the following 
subjects: “Proclaimer and Interpreter of 
an Eternal Message,” “Friend of God and 
Counselor of Troubled Souls,” ‘“Developer 
of Spiritual Culture within Personality,” 
“Parish and Community Leader and 
Creator of Moral Insights,’”’ and “Builder 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock daylight 
saving time, and two sessions on Wednes- 
day. Lodging without charge will be pro- 
vided up to the dormitory capacity for 
those who apply in advance. The confer- 
ence is in charge of a committee consisting 
of Rev. Warren S. Archibald, Prof, Lewis 


Hodous, Prof. E. Jerome Johanson, Rev. 
John N. Lackey, and Dean Rockwell H. 


Potter. 
Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kiloeyeles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH. Portland Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday, 
The Wayside Philosopher ‘an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. 8. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 


cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p. m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* OX 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble received on transfer from 
the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee under 
date of June 25, 1936. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Fie 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 
Bay. Closing of House. 


Sunday Services 


Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 
Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn, 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 
Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, 
* * 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., accepted on letter 
of transfer from Massachusetts. 
Fellowship suspended of Rev. E. A. Robinson while 
not in ministerial work. 
Rev. J. C. Coleman and Rev. Anna Van Tassel 
dismissed without recommendation. 
Death of Rev. A. M. Smith reported. 
Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 
# Oe 


LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni= 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordia 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 


Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rey. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 
Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 1l a.m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 
Orleans—Universalist. 
10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 
Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638- 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 
Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. 


Sundays 


Sun- 


days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 


* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 


daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled © 


Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p, m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
* * 


SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


August 16. Rev. William Farnsworth of Manchester. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 
10.45 daylight time. 
> 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 
New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 
North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oet. 1-4. 
Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 
Kansas, at Junction City, Nov. 2-4. 
xe 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 


Obituary 


James H. West 
Rev. James H. West, a minister in the Unitarian 
fellowship, died in San Diego, Calif., July 31, at the 
age of eighty. He was born in Melrose, Mass., at- 


tended Tufts College School of Religion, and was — 
He served as | 


ordained as a Universalist minister. 
minister of several Unitarian churches, and in 1889 
founded The New Ideal Magazine in Boston. He 
was secretary of the Free Religious Association of 
America 1911-1914. He published several volumes 
of poems, some of which have appeared in the Leader, 


L. D. Seaver 
Tu the death of Llewellyn D. Seaver, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Boston, and for many 
years treasurer of the Universalist Historical Society, 


Boston loses a splendid type of a true Christian 
gentleman. 


He was born at Roxbury, and brought up in the | 
First Universalist Church of Roxbury. When Hosea | 


Ballou, 2d, in 1820, came there as its first minister, 
the Seaver family were his parishioners. Mr. L. D. 


Seaver inherited his deed of a pew in that church, | 


Founded 1833. Sunday at 


| 
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and for many years was the faithful trustee of its 
trust funds. His trusts, in fact, were many. 

At his funeral in Roxbury, June 29, a great throng 
of bankers and other friends, by their presence, paid 
tribute to his memory. His widow and two sons 
"} and a married daughter and several grandchildren 
survive. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


Mrs. Franklin Noyes Calderwood 


Mrs. F. N. Calderwood, for many years a member of 

the Church of the Messiah, Portland, Me., died Aug. 1, 
1936, at her summer home at Peaks Island, Me., in her 
» eighty-third year. Mrs. Calderwood was the widow 
of F. N. Calderwood, who died about nine years ago, 
) and who was at one time a trustee of the Universalist 
_ General Convention. Surviving are a son, Mellen G. 
Calderwood, and a daughter, Mrs. William R. Huston, 
of Portland, two grandsons, Robert C. Huston and 
'- Franklin Noyes Calderwood, and a granddaughter, 
Jane Caiderwood. Mrs. Calderwood was a donor to 


the Washington Memorial Church, and was known 
for her many works of quiet but generous philan- 
thropy. At the time of her death she was president 
of the Female Provident Society of Portland. Ever 
loyal to the Universalist Church she loved, Mrs. 
Calderwood journeyed by automobile with her pastor 
and his wife to attend the sessions of the General 
Convention at Washington last October. 

Funeral services were held at the Wilde Memorial 
Chapel, Evergreen Cemetery, Portland, Me., on 
Tuesday, Aug. 4, with Rev. William Dawes Veazie 
officiating, and burial was in the family lot in Ever- 


green Cemetery. 
W.D.V. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church School... .85 cents 
Elizabeth M. Shields 


Teaching Primaries in the Church School...................... $1.00 
Ethel M. Smither 


Teaching Junior Boys and Girls. ................ eee eeeeeeeees $1.10 
Mildred M. Eakin 
Witch Way for Our Chitdrenm?ea no secrets oe Stes os eee eee $2.00 
Alberta Munkres 
Guiding the Experience of Worship. ................ 0. .0000000- $1.10 
f Marie C. Powell 
. MSEC TLAPELL AW. OFSTED deh aa o rite | Sach Rene eee te ook SyePilel» sian aye witehes ot $1.25 
Jeanette H. Perkins 
Exploring Religion with Eight Year Olds...................... $2.00 
Helen Sweet and Sophia Fahs 
| How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?............... 0.00000 eee $1.00 
; Blanche Carrier 
WousCannlearn tom Leachipwe saree ak im ibneee einle anid os aye Sunes $1.25 
Margaret Slattery 
Meachinos WithoutsLext books cries. se cscs cts Ole clele sors vie: abet $2.00 
Danielson and Perkins 
Improving, our’ Sunday  School#yn...2.--. 6... 66-605. 08 75 cents 


Paul H. Vieth 


Christian Education in Your Church..................--+- 90 cents 
Harry C. Munro 


Educating Children for Peace..... 


Imogene McPherson 


The New Era in Religious Education... .............+ 0000s eee $2.00 
Angus H. MacLean 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street os 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or : 
The Registrar, Tufts Coflege, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Ceurses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee! 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For eatalogue, address Parke S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The Rey. Asa M. Bradley, D. D., of 
Kingston, is the proprietor of a cat, which, 
until recently, has regularly added to the 
cat population of the town two litters of 
kittens a year. The cat is very intelligent 
and domestic, and her favorite nesting 
place is in the big waste-basket near her 
owner’s desk. Like other clergymen, Dr. 
Bradley lately has been the recipient of 
considerable literature concerning birth 
control, and like other clergymen, after 
glancing at it, has deposited it in the waste- 
basket. Singular to relate, after her con- 
tact with this birth control literature, the 
cat has not given birth to a single kitten. 
—Evxeter (N. H.) News-Leiter. 

* * 


A meek little man was in court for a 
minor offense. 

“Were you ever in trouble before?’ 
asked the judge. 

“Well, er—er,’’ was the hesitating re- 
sponse. “I kept a library book too long 
once and was fined ten cents.”—H xchange. 

* * 

“My wife told me to take the old cat off 
somewhere and lose it. So I put him in a 
basket and tramped out into the country 
about eight miles.” 

‘Well, did you lose the cat?” 

“Lose it? If I hadn’t followed it I’d 
never got back home.”—E xchange. 

* * 

The following letter was received re- 
cently by a concern that manufactures 
corn syrup: ‘‘Dear Sirs: Though I have 
taken six cans of your corn syrup my feet 
are no better now than they were before I 
started.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Boy, did I got stuck on some Florida 
property!” 

“Did you buy it?” 

“No, but I had to pay $50 for the hire 
of mules to pull my car out of it.”—Hxz- 
change. 

* x 

Mother (to son wandering around room): 
“What are you looking for?” 

Son: ‘‘Nothing.” 

Mother: ‘‘You'‘ll find it in the box where 
the candy was.”’—Christian Union Herald. 
* * 

Don’t be alarmed, 
When you hear something pop; 
The mercury 
Is just hitting the top! 
—E.C. Baird in Kansas City Star. 
* * 

Among other tongue-twisters to test a 
motor-car driver’s sobriety, there’s Harry 
Lauder’s test: “If ye can say ’tis a braw 
bricht, moonlicht nicht, ye’re all richt, 
ye ken.” —Topeka Daily Capital. 

* * 


Employer: ‘Personal appearance is a 
helpful factor in business success.”’ 

Employee: ‘‘Yes, and business success is 
a helpful factor in personal appearance.”’— 
Exchange. 


The Universalist 
BOOK STORE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Universalist Book Store oper- 
ated by the Universalist Publishing 
House desires the book business of 


our people 


It secures and delivers anywhere all 


books in print 


Universalist people can help the 
Universalist Church by patronizing 


their own store 


Build up the Mail Order Business. 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager, assisted 
by Dora J. Brown and Julia Har- 
wood, will give prompt attention 
to orders 


Remember that the store, like all 
book stores in Boston, is closed 


Saturdays in July and August 


ies 


ass feline Mikeaiha LL an 


